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Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has attacked the Land Bill 
in a very uncompromising manner in a series of letters to the 
Morning Post, which the editors of the other morning papers 
of London, with that curious sense of the fitness of things 
which distinguishes so many journalists, have left unnoticed 
—merely, we suppose, because they first appeared in a rival 
journal. Lorp RANDOLPH evidently does not believe that the 
Irish people can be trusted to repay the money advanced to 
them for land purchase. He holds, in short, the view which 
most Conservatives held at the last General Election, 
and which secured for them so many votes that would 
otherwise have been given to their opponents. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that he will be able 
to influence many votes on his own side in the House 
of Commons. The “discipline” of the Tory party in that 
assemblage now is stricter than it ever was before, and mutiny 
is as severely punished as it is in all armies which find them- 
selves in desperate straits, face to face with the enemy. 





Even the Dublin correspondent of the Zimes seems to 
regard the Land Bill with gloom and apprehension. He 
reported last Tuesday that while it might have been supposed 
that the various interests concerned would have been carefully 
consulted, the landlords’ representatives have been kept 
entirely in the dark; that “the Bill is revolutionary and 
destructive of the landlord’s interests ;” that “it may make 
him a pauper ;,” and that “to call it a Landlords’ Bill is a 
cruel mockery.” Such is the result, from the point of view 
of Irish Unionism, of the autocratic government of Ireland by 
experts at Westminster. The system surely cannot last much 
longer now. 





Tue landowners of County Fermanagh have given public 
expression to their dislike of the Land Bill, a dislike which 
has been forcibly stated, on the part of Irish landlords 
generally, by the Dublin Express. In a public meeting 
the Fermanagh landlords passed resolutions emphatically 
protesting against limiting advances to twenty years’ 
purchase ; and the Ear oF ERNE wrote declaring that the 
most appropriate title of the measure would be “a Bill 
for facilitating the expulsion of the English garrison 
from Ireland.” Most true; but then the “English 
garrison” is doomed. Still, we can feel a certain measure of 
sympathy with Irish landlords, who find that the key of the 
fortress has been sold by the very men to whose good faith 
they trusted most implicitly. The Land Question does not 
stand alone as the great problem of the day. How long will 
it be before the men of Ulster have to utter the same bitter com- 
plaint of the Government they have supported so strenuously 
that we hear from the EARL OF ERNE and his comrades in 
misfortune ? 





Our shrewish contemporary the Scofsman—it is curious 
to note how quickly the paper which was once edited by the 
genial ALEXANDER RUSSELL has caught that narrow acridity 


which is the note of Scotch Toryism—has been making some 
remarks on Lorp ROsEBERY’S conciliatory speech at Edinburgh 
which are very significant of the temper of the Dissentient section 
of the Liberal party. Lorp Rosrzery had expressed the hope— 
perhaps morein kindnessthan in seriousness—that the re-union 
of the Liberal party would take place as soon as the Irish 
Question was settled. The Scotsman intimates that re-union is 
possible only on the basis of a complete surrender, not only 
of Home Rule but of Radicalism, and that the sinners who 
have been following Mr. GLADSTONE must not only recant 
and repent of the Home Rule heresy, but must ex animo 
adopt and applaud Balfourian coercion. This is another 
illustration of what we have frequently had occasion to re- 
mark—that many of the so-called Liberal Unionists have 
become not merely Tories, but Tories of exceptional virulence. 
The schism of 1886 would evidently have come upon some 
other question if it had not come upon the question of Irish 
local self-government. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham on Thursday 
night, though it has no political importance, furnishes an 
interesting and amusing personal study. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
quite in the best manner of JosEPH SURFACE, took it upon 
himself to rebuke the Liberal party for having divorced 
politics from morality, and assured all whom it might 
concern that this fact alone made it impossible for the 
dissentient Liberals to rejoin Mr. GLapstone and his 
followers. All this solemn and even pathetic admonition 
was founded upon a single sentence in the speech of Lorp 
RosEBERY last week, to the effect that Home Rule was a 
question of expediency rather than ethics! To make the 
farcical character of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S plea for morality in 
politics still more apparent, his discourse is unctuously com- 
mended to the public in the leading columns of the Zimes / 
One cannot but regret that all sense of the humorous seems 
to be absent among the supporters of the Government, 





Mr. SMITH made a speech at Henley on Wednesday to 
which we cannot hope to do justice by any words of comment. 
We must leave the First Lord of the Treasury to speak for 
himself, merely reminding our readers that, whatever he may 
be intellectually, he is a man who is universally respected for 
his high character. 


I think I may claim for the Government (he said) that we have had high 
aims and objects, and that we have not sought to promote the interests of the 
party as a party. We have simply endeavoured—I am almost afraid to 
use the words, because they have frequently been commented upon to my 
disadvantage—but we have simply endeavoured todo our duty to the people, 
to the country, and toour Sovereign. (Cheers. ) Speaking for Lord Salisbury 
as the head of that Government—and a most magnificent head he has made 
of that Government—and for that Government, I say that that is ouraim and 
that is our object. We have the care ofthe interests of thisgreat Empire. . . . 
Think fora moment of what this great Empire is. Twill not tell you 
how many hundred thousand miles it contains, how many hundred 
millions live under the sway of the Queen. I will only say it extends 
from one part of the globe to the other. It is the largest Empire in the 
world, and those people who live under the sovereignty of Her Majesty 
are the freest people in the world. (Cheers.) One of my friends has 
spoken of the facility with which some people make promises. I dislike 
to make promises. I think, as a man of business—and that is the only 
claim I have to assist in directing the affairs of the country—I think, as a 








man of business, that actions are always better than words, (Cheers. ) 
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Mr. SmitH concluded by expressing the hope that his 

audience 

will care rightly and wisely for that sense of duty to your God which 

falls upon every Englishman at some period of his life—I hope upon 

every Englishman before he closes his eyes at night. You will be doing 
yur duty to your God, by your Queen, by your country, by your neigh- 

Sense, and by yourselves, and you will be doing your duty politically. 


(Loud cheers. ) 


Tue result of the election for the Carnarvon Burghs 
was made known at noon yesterday. The contest has 
resulted in the return of Mr. Ltioyp GerorGe, the 
Liberal candidate, by a majority of 20 votes over his 
Conservative opponent, Mr. Exvitis NAaNNeEy. This is a 
gain of a seat to the Liberal party, and more than counter- 
balances the loss of the Ayr Burghs, as that seat had only 
been held by a Liberal for a short period during the 
present Parliament. The contest was fought with great spirit 
on both sides, and as Mr. Nanney had strong local influence 
and the support alike of Liberal Unionists and Conservatives, 
the result of the election is a striking proof of the determina- 
tion of the Welsh electors to rally to the Liberal side at the 
next General Election. 


THE excitement which was caused a few days ago by the 
news that Emin Pasua had taken service under the Germans 
has subsided, and people are beginning to recognise that 
it is perfectly natural on the part of Emin to wish to 
serve with his own countrymen. The dispassionate ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject by Mr. STANLEY 
has no doubt helped to put an end to the absurd 
feeling of resentment which made _ itself apparent in 
this country. Indeed, the more closely we examine the 
question the more trivial such an incident as EMtn’s transfer 
of himself to the German service becomes. If his work in 
Africa is not already done, it is quite clear that he has no 
power even if he had the wish to injure this country. The 
same may be said of Dr. Peters, who, after being killed so 
often by rumour, is now reported to be alive and active within 
the sphere of British influence. 


WE have commented elsewhere on the last step in pursuit 
of his new policy which has been taken by the German 
Emperor. The peremptory interdiction of extravagance in 
the Army is not, perhaps, so remarkable as the protest 
against the aristocratic exclusiveness which distinguishes 
the officer-corps, especially in the more fashionable regiments. 
It is not surprising that these edicts have been received with 
mingled wonder and indignation by the men against whom 
they were aimed, and who, twelve months ago, believed that 
they had found in Witt1aM II. a ruler after their own heart. 
Meanwhile the world at large looks on with profound interest, 
and awaits with anxiety, not unmingled with hopefulness, the 
next development of the policy of the Emperor. 


THE warning words from Mr. H. M. STANLEy regarding 
the destruction of the larger wild animals in the territories of 
the British East African Company by so-called “ sportsmen ” 
come none too soon. Apart from the vulgar brutality of this 
passion for slaughtering the great quadrupeds, the mere waste 
of valuable property ought to induce the Company to put 
some check on the operations of roving rifles. The buffalo 
has been virtually exterminated from regions in the Western 
United States where millions were to be found some forty 
years ago. Elephants are beginning to be scarce in South- 
East Africa, and in many parts of India where they were 
formerly abundant. The hides, tusks, and flesh of the great 
beasts now wantonly slaughtered in the newly opened parts 
of East Africa are at present lost and wasted, and what might 

















be a substantial source of wealth in the future is being heed- 
lessly thrown away. We trust the Company will take Mr. 
STANLEY’s advice before it is too late. 


THE new Portuguese Government is reported to be intro- 
ducing much-needed internal reforms. A separate Ministry 
of Public Instruction has been instituted, and the King is said 
to be devoting special attention to the subject. It has more- 
over been officially decreed that the position of a Cabinet 
Minister is incompatible with membership of the directorate of 
financial companies, or companies working state monopolies— 
a blow at the vicious economic policy which seems to have con- 
tributed so largely to the fall of the late Ministry. Restriction 
of public meeting, of dramatic political satire, and of liberty of 
the Press and judicial reform, with special reference to 
criminal procedure, are other alterations which have an ugly 
look, however much they may be alleged to be necessary 
under the peculiar circumstances of the country. But a 
Government fresh from a general election in which it has 
obtained a four-fifths majority, can for the time do pretty much 
what it pleases. 


TWENTY-SIX prominent Boulangists visited Jersey last 


_ week to settle with their leader upon candidates for the 
| approaching municipal elections. But despite the glowing 


description contributed by M. Laur to the Paris Presse, 
the net result seems likely to be small. ‘The Channel was 
merciful; the Chief vouchsafed his approval to the can- 
didature of a number of persons, most of whom seem 
exceedingly unlikely to be returned; and the  visi- 
tors had four excellent meals together at an _ excellent 
hotel. The Anti-Semitic question, M. Laur naively 
remarks, could not be wholly avoided. In fact, he introduced 
it himself, with considerable vehemence: But whatever un- 
pleasantness might have arisen from the presence of M. 
Nagvet and other Jewish members, was avoided by an imme- 
diate adjournment to breakfast on the motion of the General. 
The faith of the party wanted reviving. Last week M. 
ANDRIEUX declared at a Boulangist electoral meeting in 
Paris that the General was but a name and a memory; and 
the sentiment was received with applause. 


THE congratulations respecting the opening of the port 
of Chung-king, on the Upper Yang-tse, to foreign trade seem 
to us somewhat premature. The Zimes telegram from 
Shanghai which announces the--signing of the Conven- 
tion is too vague for a proper understanding of the 
matter. If, as is stated, the Pekin authorities have 
stipulated that no foreign steamer shall ascend beyond 
Ichang until steamers of their own lead the way, the 
concession is quite characteristic of Chinese diplomacy, 
but is valueless. If, on the ather hand, a limit has 
been fixed after which British vessels may brave the 
difficult and dangerous rapids, the gain to _ British 
commerce in the ‘Far East will be great. When the 
Yang-tse was opened as far as Hankow, a distance of six 
hundred miles from the sea, the trade of Shanghai was, 
according to Mr. Litre, quickly quadrupled; and when, 
later, four hundred miles additional—up to Ichang—were 
conceded, a similar result was experienced. What the impetus 
to trade would be with a great mart at Chung-king, four 
hundred miles farther, can be imagined. Chungking is 
the commercial capital of Szechuen, one of the richest 
provinces in China; and goods once there on payment of 
a reasonable import duty would speedily find their way all 
over the “Great West.” We hope when the terms of the 
new clause are published that they will bear out the most 
sanguine expectations entertained respecting them, but our 
past dealings with the Pekin Government are not such as to 
warrant our prophesying unless we really know. 
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Tue Conference of the National Union of Teachers which 
has been held in London during the week has discussed 
many questicns of interest to teachers, and some which 
are of interest to the world at large. The new Code 
has met with general approval—as it deserves to do. 
Dr. Apsott’s paper on “Civic and Moral Training in 
Schools” will command general attention, even although it 
may not command general approval. It is full of sugges- 
tions of value to those engaged in tuition. “I have grown 
to dislike corporal punishment more and more,” said Dr. 
Apportt, “yet if I were to begin a schoolmaster’s life over 
again, I would do one of two things: I would either cane more 
often than I did, or else I would introduce a substitute of 
the following kind”—and Dr. ABpBotr went on to propose a 
concordat between masters and pupils, under which boys 
would be caned for certain offences, unless their fellow- 
pupils undertook to punish them by not speaking to them 
fora week. Clearly Dr. Apporr is a reformer with a mind 
open to new ideas: but how is it that flogging, which is no 
longer resorted to in our homes, should still be looked upon 
as necessary in our schools ? 





We have had much discussion during the week on the 
subject of the execution of the young man RICHARD Davies, 
for the murder of his father near Crewe. Davies and his 
brother were both found guilty of the crime, and both were 
sentenced to death. The jury, however, recommended them 
to mercy on the ground of their youth. There were 
other circumstances in the case which caused a widespread 
feeling of sympathy with the two boys—the elder was only 
18—and it was generally hoped that the Home Secretary 
would give effect to the recommendation of the jury in the 
case of both prisoners. Mr. MatrHews contented himself, 
however, with remitting the death sentence in the case of the 
younger prisoner only, a boy of 16, and RicHarp Davies 
was hanged on Tuesday morning. 





TuHoseE of us who believe that the punishment of the 
gallows is a barbarous anachronism, and that in any case a 
Christian community ought only to resort to it in the most 
extreme cases, cannot but view the agitation aroused by the 
execution of RicHarp Davies with a certain amount of 
satisfaction. It must stimulate the movement in favour of 
the abolition, or at all events, the reform of the 
death penalty, and so far it will do good. But it must 
be confessed that these periodical attacks upon the Home 
Secretary when he is engaged in discharging one of 
the most painful and difficult duties of his office 
are very unfair and distinctly demoralising. In this case 
Tory newspapers have vied with Liberal journals in the 
bitterness of their onslaughts on Mr. MattHews, and the 
position of that gentleman in the Ministry has been dis- 
tinctly weakened. Surely, in the interests of good govern- 
ment, whether by Tory or Liberal, it is clear that outbursts 
of this kind against particular Ministers should be, if possible, 
prevented. Mr. Matruews may have made a mistake ; 
but there is not the slightest reason to suppose that he did 
not try to do his duty. 





THE new disease—La Nona—has definitely appeared in 
England. Its first victim is the Sugar Convention Bill. 
Baron DE Worms’ speech at Liverpool on Wednesday 
indicates pretty clearly that measure is in a state of suspended 
animation, which is all but certain to result in death. At 
least its revival depends on the working-classes. of this 
country, who are invited to put pressure on their representa- 
tives “to show that they wish them to take up this 
important and burning question.” BARON DE WoRMS 
wisely omitted to refer to the numerous trades to which 





cheap sugar—and especially cheap beet sugar—is of vital 
importance, and which collectively employ more labour and 
produce more wealth than sugar refining ever did. Nor did 
he explain how he proposes to overcome the opposition of 
Brazil and the United States. And the colonial interest 
represented cannot have derived much comfort from the 
statement—thrown out as an inducement to the English 
agriculturist—that the result of the Bill would be to promote 
the growth of beet sugar in England and Ireland. 





We invite Mr. RAIKEs’ attention to a letter that has just 
appeared in the Zimes. The correspondent, it appears, had 
a large number of Unionist circulars to distribute about the 
United Kingdom, and he sent a specimen, folded in three 
and open at one end, to St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The opinion 
given was that the circular, thus folded, would be liable to the 
letter rate, because its contents were not open for inspection. 
But all he had to do to get his circulars distributed at the half- 
penny rate was to send them abroad addressed for delivery in 
this country. So he bought some foreign stamps and sent 
the circulars off to a foreign port for postage. This practice, 
indeed, is so notorious that foreign post-masters will under- 
take to affix the stamps and do the directing at specially 
reduced charges. So the English Post Office, by its stupidity, 
does nine-tenths of the work and gets just half of the postage. 
It is a beautiful system—for the foreigner. 





Tue Stock Markets have been dull this week. Many of 
the principal operators and members of the Stock Exchange 
have not yet returned from holiday-making. Besides, trade is. 


not as good as it recently was. ‘The crisis in Buenos Ayres. 


grows more acute. Heavy failures in large numbers are 


reported, and the depreciation of the forced paper currency is. 
going on at an alarming rate. In Germany, too, the fall in, 


industrial shares continues ; and although it is believed that 
the difficulties on the Berlin Bourse have been settled—for a 


while, at all events—the market there is very unsteady. In. 
Italy matters are going from bad to worse. The banking and: 


building crisis is again passing through a serious phase,. 
and in Rome, particularly, the crisis is very severe. The 
Board of Trade Returns issued this week are not quite satis- 
factory. There was a falling-off last month both in the 
exports and the imports, compared with March of last year ; 
and as prices now are higher than then, the falling-off is 
greater even than it appears from the decline in values. The 
iron trade, which was so prosperous lately, is in an unsatis- 
factory condition, while the cotton trade is seriously depressed. 
The exports to India more particularly show a very great 
falling-off compared with March of last year. 





THE Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday 
reduced their rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 3} per 
cent., which somewhat disappointed the Market, as most 
people expected a reduction to 3 per cent. Apparently the 
Directors were divided as to whether a reduction ought to be 
made at all, and agreed to a compromise. Many of them 
evidently think that the danger of gojd withdrawals for the 
Continent and for South America is such that it is still neces- 
sary to do everything possible to prevent a considerable fall in 
the rates of interest and discount here. In the course of the next 
two months there will be a large expansion of the internal 
circulation, which will materially reduce the Reserve of the 
Bank of England, and of itself therefore tend to keep up 
rates. Apparently many of the Directors thought it would 
be wise artificially to support the rates until the expansion 
begins. The joint stock and private banks have reduced the 
rate they allow on deposits from 2} per cent. to 2 per cent., 
and the rate of discount in the open market has fallen to 
about 1 per cent. 
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CHANCES OF RE-UNION. 
WE are bound to confess, reluctantly enough, that we 
agree with the unfavourable view held by the Spectator 
and Mr. Chamberlain of any speedy and immediate prospect 
of Liberal re-union after the general election. Reluctantly, 


we say. We have lost no opportunity of deprecating the | 
exclusion of dissentients from Liberal clubs, in spite of the | 


ostentatious withdrawal of dissentient leaders from the institu- | ( ; c 
| cates the temper in which the dissentients will meet a defeat 


tion on the Embankment, in which some of them had once 
taken so prominent a share. The door should be left open 
as long as possible, both in clubs and elsewhere, and 
as long as possible the attitude of Liberals to dissen- 
tients should be that of old friends separated by a 
deep difference of opinion upon one great question, and not 
permanently estranged by increasing divergence in the founda- 
tions of political creed. Nothing would be pleasanter than to 


be able to believe that the verdict of the next election would | 


put an end to the great schism. But it is unsafe to let the 
wish thus be father to the thought. 
the enemies of Home Rule were all or mostly of the Church 
of the Laodiceans, then, we daresay, terms might be arranged. 
As it is, we doubt whether there has ever been a political 
struggle in our history in which the Laodicean has had less 
influence, or the lukewarm been more unceremoniously 
elbowed from the scene. 
into the contest with all the fervour and intensity of his 


nature, and two or three of his more prominent colleagues, | 


if they are a good deal less vehement than he is, are not any 
less tenacious. Lord Hartington, again, though he constantly 


gave up strong opinions of his own in the Administration of | é 
_ Obviously it would be extremely discouraging to either party 


1880-5, possibly thinks that he then endured humiliation 
enough for a life-time, and nothing is less likely than that he 
will yield a jot of his hostility to Home Rule; indeed, it is 
remarkable how much that hostility has deepened and stiff- 
ened since the breach began. Mr. Balfour, again, must be 
held to have burnt his boats on the Irish question, and though 
intellectual indifference may make him ready for any amount of 
accommodationas to Catholic colleges and such matters, we still 
think well enough of his intellectual firmness to believe that he 
will stand out against any concession that means business. If 


If either the friends or | 


Mr. Gladstone has flung himself | 


| 


Mr. Gladstone. This would undoubtedly enable him to crown 
his great career by its greatest triumph, but we see no reason 
to think that it would bring back the dissentients to the fold. 
The Unionist leaders have told us plainly how they mean to 
go on fighting if they lose the next battle in the campaign ; 
how they will harry the Bill and its authors in the House ; 
how they will insist on forcing it back to the country ; how 
they will vigilantly criticise its execution and operation after 
it is carried. Much of this will end in smoke, but it indi- 


at the polls, and it is not a temper propitious to re-union. 
Their pride alone would dispose many of them to wait for 
the fulfilment of their prophecies of evil, and something 
more than pride might lead some of them to do more than 
wait. We may depend upon it that dissentients who voted 
against a motion of satisfaction that Mr. Parnell had been 
acquitted of the authorship of the forged letters are not in a 
humour to stick at a trifle, and will be in no hurry to shake 
hands with their conquerors. Both bad motives and good 
motives, both the personal antagonisms that have been 
aroused, and the honest if mistaken conviction of the danger 
and dishonour of Home Rule, unite to render any rapid 
re-absorption of the dissentients in the highest degree im- 
probable. 

But the two alternative suppositions with which we have 
dealt do not exhaust all the issues of the situation. We have 
looked at the case of a decisive majority for Ministers, and a 
decisive turnover against them. Nobody has taken into 
account the possibility of a third case—the event, namely, of a 
narrow majority on one side or the other. ‘There is a good 
reason why this particular chance should be kept out of sight. 


in the very middle of the campaign to admit that its issue 
may not be decisive. It is the cue of party leaders to persuade 
themselves and other people that they are sure of a crowning 
victory, and we have no right to expect generals in command to 
look forward toa drawn battle. Mr. Balfour, indeed, on one 
occasion a few months ago, while speaking up for the House 
of Commons as a much better instrument of government 
than ignorant and supercilious critics take it to be, did throw in 


_a philosophic doubt as to what might befall if the majority 


this strenuous and vehement temper has marked all who have | 


any title to be called leaders in the fight, it has also abounded | 


in all the most active among rank and file. It is true that 
masses of the most active Liberals in the constituencies 
changed their minds about Ireland rapidly, but convictions 
the most rapidly acquired are often those most passionately 
retained. 

Suppose, therefore, that the general election should give 


a majority of fifty, sixty, or eighty to the Government. Will | 


the Liberals straightway fling down their arms, drop the Irish 
question for good and all, and rush to embrace the men in 


the country or on the floor of the House who have enabled | 


the Tories to beat them? Even if human nature in the 
generous soil of Liberalism could rise to these heights of 
magnanimity, still the Irish question has an awkward trick of 
never allowing itself to be dropped. As Mr. Morley once said, 


| 
| 
| 


the Irish Sphinx, with her inexorable riddle, has no notion of | 


meekly gathering up her rags and departing in peace from our 
gates—merely to meet the convenience of English parties. The 
Irish demand will refmain, and Liberals have given pledges 
to satisfy it, from which a hostile majority at an election can 
no more relieve them than hostile majorities relieved their 
forefathers from fidelity and perseverance in insisting on 
Catholic emancipation eighty years ago. 
Liberals, no doubt, who would be glad of a tinkering settle- 
ment which would settle nothing, but it is impossible that 


supporting a government were to be a slender majority. 
But nobody else has hinted that such a contingency might be 
the outcome of the next general election. Yet there 
may be those who, in the stillness of their chambers, 
working out local figures and electioneering probabilities, sus- 
pect that, as things stand to-day, the majority may be no 
more than a score for Home Rule or a score against it. 
Nobody can say that a result of that kind and of those 
dimensions is impossible or inconceivable. It is true that in 
1868 there was a great Liberal majority, in 1874 a great 
Tory majority, and in 1880 a great Liberal majority again. 
But in 1885, the principle of these grand turnovers received a 
check, and even in 1886, though the Liberals were dis- 
astrously repulsed, no other party by itself had a majority. 
We are not going to discuss political meteorology; we 
believe that when ‘the election arrives, the winter of 
our discontent will be turned to glorious summer; but 
for the purposes of the present question, it is just as 
well for the speculative man, Liberal or Tory, to cover 
himself with an umbrella, in case, as Mr. Balfour appre- 


| hended, the political weather should be hazy, doubtful, and 


| 


There may be | 


the mass of the party should ever be content with any of | 


those half-solutions from which the Irish Nationalist repre- 
sentatives would be certain to hold angrily aloof. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the election ends in 
a majority of sixty or eighty—not for Ministers, but for 


| 


unsettled. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that either the 
Tories have a margin of twenty, or the Liberals a margin of 
twenty. Will that settle the Irish question for a generation 
to come? Clearly, it will do nothing of the kind. A 
Liberal Minister with a majority of twenty, unless it chanced 
to be of unparalleled and miraculous coherency, could 
never carry a Home Rule Bill through committee, and 
even if he did, that august sub-division of the Carlton 
Club that dwells in another place would pretty certainly 
make bold to throw out a measure with so attenuated 
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a balance in its favour. On the other hand, we have seen 
quite enough of the difficulties of coercion during the last 
three years, even with a majority of a hundred behind co- 
ercion, to be sure that no Minister could persist in it when 
the hundred had sunk to twenty. ‘Then indeed would “ the 
game of law and order” be all up. In this by no means 
inconceivable case, therefore, of a narrow majority, on which- 
ever side it might be, the next election would decidedly not 
settle the Irish question for a generation, nor for a twelve- 
month, and the re-union of the party would be as far off as 
ever. 

The truth is that the experience of the last half-dozen 
years should teach us that all these attempts to pierce the 
future, though very natural, are rather idle. Who could have 
guessed five years ago that Lord Randolph would have brought 
his party into office, would have raised himself to the most 
important place in it, and then would have flung himself out 
of it and become, in spite of his immense Parliamentary 
talents, a guantité négligeable? Who could have foreseen that 
Mr. Chamberlain—but of him, as the poet says, let us not 
reason, let us look and pass on. New personalities have come 
up. Not the least lively duels between the two front 
benches on Irish affairs, are now sometimes fought by 
two men who five years ago had neither of them ever sat 
on a front bench. Personal contingencies, more than one, and 
more important than these, may change the face of things 
still more curiously five years hence. But however they 
may turn, the question of Irish government has raised issues 
affecting the Constitution, affecting landed property, affecting 
State Socialism, and ultimately, perhaps, affecting the largest 
internal relations of the Empire—issues moral as well as 
political—which will be found to have permanently modified 
the old structure of parties. The possible re-union of the 
dissentient section with the great body of the Liberal army 
is much less important than the advance which the next 
election will certainly disclose, that both parties have made 
to new camping-ground and new lines of march. 








MR. DICEY’S MAN-TRAP. 





TOT a little attention has been attracted during the 
present month to Professor Dicey’s ingenious attempt 
to commend the Swiss referendum to the people of Great 
Britain. On the face of it the system of the referendum 
wears so strongly Liberal an aspect, that we cannot be sur- 
prised that some Liberal journalists have swallowed Mr. 
Dicey’s bait, and are eagerly praising that gentleman for the 
highly democratic amendment of the Constitution which he 
suggests for our adoption. “ Here,” say they, “is a very 
able and learned member of the classes, whose oppo- 
sition to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy has been so pro- 
nounced and bitter, that in a man of less exalted character 
it might almost be described as rabid, who, neverthe- 
less, is so thoroughly in sympathy with the fundamental 
principles of the Liberal creed that he is prepared to submit 
the two great questions of the future—Disestablishment and 
Home Rule—to the direct popular vote. How admirable 
and praiseworthy on the part of such a man is conduct such 
as this!” These are practically the words in which some of 
the commentators on Mr. Dicey’s article have expressed their 
opinions. What a pity it is that they did not give Mr. Dicey 
a little more credit for his undoubted ability, and a little less 
for that simple love of democratic principles with which they 
are pleased to credit him ! 

As a matter of fact, those who read Mr. Dicey’s article 
with ordinary care will glean one fact at least from it. That is, 
that the only value of the veferendum, or popular vote, in the 
eyes of Mr. Dicey is that it will act as an additional check upon 
Constitutional changes. “The root of the whole matter,” 
according to Mr. Dicey himself, is that if we were to establish 





the Swiss system of the referendum in this country, the 
opponents of any great constitutional or legislative change, 
such as the granting of Home Rule to Ireland or the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, would be armed with an addi- 
tional weapon for the purpose of preventing that change. 
Mr. Dicey, like most men who are able to read the signs of 
the times, realises the fact that the next House of Commons 
will contain a majority of members favourable to Home 
Rule. He evidently does not believe that the House of Lords, 
as at present constituted, will venture to fling itself athwart 
the path of progress, and to risk its own existence in an attempt 
to avert the passing of a measure of which the constituencies 
have approved. But he sees that if, immediately after the 
Home Rule Bill has been carried through Parliament—not, 
we may rest assured, without prolonged and impassioned de- 
bate—the whole question cculd suddenly be transferred once 
more to the country, and submitted to a direct popular vote, 
there would be a good chance of securing the defeat of the 
measure. We are not at all prepared to dispute the accuracy 
of his foresight as to the result of such a vote. He himself 
believes that those superior persons who as a rule take no 
part in such vulgar affairs as the election of Members of 
Parliament would descend from the Olympian heights on 
which they dwell if they were called upon to say “ Aye” or 
“No” to a _ direct proposal for disestablishing the 
Church or repealing the Act of Union ; and we can 
well believe that the pundits of Oxford and Hind 
Head would, on such an occasion, unite with that section 
of fashionable society which looks upon politics as 
vulgar, and do their utmost to defeat the Bill which Parlia- 
ment had carried. But it would not only be these superior 
persons who would come to the help of the enemies of 
change. Every conservative force in the country would be 
arrayed on the side of the “ Noes.” Who cannot conjure 
up a vision of the heroic energy with which the Primrose 
League would engage in such a contest? Who does not see 
with what energy the fight would be waged by the great mass 
of the clergy? It would have the double advantage of being 
a short and a costly battle ; it would, therefore, be one in 
which all the chances would be in favour of the wealthy, the 
influential, and the unscrupulous. If Mr. Dicey, instead of 
being an amiable and an honourable student in a great 
University, were the most astute of Tory wire-pullers, he 
could hardly have suggested anything more likely to be of 
service to Tory obstruction than a resort to the referendum 
in such a case as the passing of a Home Rule Bill. 

For, it must. be remarked, it is only as an obstructive 
force that the referendum commends itself to our philosophic 
writer. It is an additional card in the hands of those who 
object to change—in other words, of all anti-reformers—and 
it may or may not turn out a trump. We can understand 
and sympathise with the advocacy of the referendum in 
these circumstances from the Tory point of view. What 
we cannot understand is how any Liberals should be 
so foolish as to regard Mr. Dicey’s argument with favour 
when looked at from the Liberal or Democratic stand- 
point. But does our objection to this importation into the 
Constitution of a new-fangled check upon the working of the 
legislative machine imply any dislike of that appeal to the 
popular vote which is the main feature of the referendum? 
Assuredly not. There is nothing which Liberals at this 
moment desire more ardently than such an appeal. Mr. Dicey 
explains with great minuteness the distinction between the 
referendum—the vote for or against a single political question 
—and a General Election. But despite all his nice distinc- 
tions, a General Election in this country is for all practical 
purposes identical with the Swiss referendum. It is 
the English form of the same institution, and it is a 
form much better suited to our national traditions and 
temperament than that which is in force in Switzerland. Mr. 
Dicey, however, shrinks with horror from the notion of a 
General Election.. That would be a referendum in which the 
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electors would be influenced not merely by the simple ques- 
tion of Home Rule, but by certain other considerations which 
our author regards as extraneous and illegitimate, such as the 
comparative merits of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
or the general character and antecedents of the two political 
parties. Sohe refuses to allow us an immediate appeal to the 
country, by means of which the electors will determine not only 
whether Ireland shall or shall not have Home Rule, but whether 
the national affairs as a whole shall be administered by Liberals 
or Conservatives, by Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury. He does 
not even countenance the idea of an immediate A/édiscite on 
the Home Rule question. His plan of procedure, when 
stripped of the verbiage in which he has enveloped it, is 
eminently simple—and strikingly Conservative. ‘“ When the 
General Election does come,” he virtually says, “the two 
forces will meet in the first line of battle; if the Liberal 
party should be defeated, well and good, there will be no 
need to say or do anything more. Home Rule will be slain 
outright. But if, on the other hand, the Liberals should 
be victorious, it will then be the duty of the Conserva- 
tives to fall back upon their position in Parliament, and 
to resist the Liberal proposals to the uttermost. Here, 
again, they may be defeated; and then, under the 
present Constitution, there would be an end of the fight 
on our side, and Home Rule would be carried. But take 
the hint which I throw out, adopt the Swiss referendum, and 
lo! and behold, there will be a third line of defence, behind 
which you may rally your scattered forces, and lead them to 
victory. And remember, above all, that you have nothing to 
lose by adopting this plan. The popular vote to which I am 
anxious you should appeal can never be used as instrument 
of revolutionary change. The utmost it can do is to sanction 
measures which have already passed through all the forms of 
Constitutional approval ; whilst there is always a chance that 
it can be cajoled or coerced, or induced by more legitimate 
means to negative the obnoxious measure. In short, * heads 
I win, tails you lose,’ is the true nature of the proposal which 
I suggest you should offer to your opponents.” It is an 
admirable proposal truly, from the point of view of Professor 
Dicey and his present political associates; but we, as Liberals, 
must be forgiven if we reject it without hesitation in favour 
of that older, simpler, and more constitutional form of appeal 
to the people, a General Election. 





THE IMPERIAL ALNASCHAR. 


a 


S it a sign of the approach of age, or of the chilling of the 
more generous impulses and sympathies of the heart, 
that a man should view the recent proceedings of the 
Emperor William with a certain amount of anxiety and 
discomposure ?_ If that were so it would follow that the great 
majority of Englishmen were suffering from one or other of 
these maladies, for it is undeniable that the chief sentiment 
which has been excited in this country by the various decrees 
that have followed each other in such rapid succession from 
the palace at Berlin is one of somewhat cynical foreboding. 
Certainly the latest of the Imperial rescripts is by no means 
calculated to lessen this feeling of uneasiness. The 
Emperor has been alarmed by discovering that in the 
German Army—as is the case, we fear, in most armies 
—a pecuniary qualification is looked upon as necessary for 
an officer. The pay is poor, and the cost of living high. 
In some corps the expense is augmented by an extravagance 
in hospitality of an ostentatious kind, from which no officer is 
permitted to escape. So the Emperor has issued a paternal 
decree, fixing the private income which an officer is required 
to possess at about half of the amount now demanded, and 
peremptorily calling upon commanding officers to put an end 
to those displays of regimental hospitality which have almost 
become traditional in the army. He accompanies these 








orders by the expression of a wish that in future the officers 
should be drawn less exclusively from the noble and official 
classes. Merit and good character rather than birth and 
wealth are henceforth to be considered in recruiting for the 
officer's corps, and no man of honour is to be debarred from 
entering upon a military life by reason of its costliness or social 
exclusiveness. 

This is the Emperor's latest and by no means least import- 
ant rescript. The object at which it aims is in itself so merit- 
orious that everybody must sympathise with it. And yet how 
many of us really believe that William the Second will be able 
to accomplish what he wishes by this stroke of his pen? In 
England at all events the chief feeling regarding it is one of 
almost angry incredulity. Here is a young man, men say, who 
has been less than two years upon his throne, who has achieved 
nothing great as yet, but who seems bent upon revolution- 
ising, by the mere expression of his own wishes, all the con- 
ditions of social, national, and military life in the country over 
which he rules. Granted that his objects are in themselves 
most desirable, and his motives beyond impeachment; yet 
who can really believe that in the greatest country of the 
Continent at the present moment, any one man can by the 
mere force of his own will succeed in carrying so many grave 
and sweeping reforms? It might be possible in Persia, for 
example, where the will of the Shah is the supreme law of the 
land, and his power for life or death over all his subjects is 
absolute. It would have been possible a few years back in 
Japan, before a Constitution was dreamed of, and at a 
time when the religion of the country was changed in a 
moment by an Imperial order. But to imagine that it can 
be possible in the strongest and most highly cultured of 
European nations, a nation which has tasted real liberty, and 
which even now possesses a constitutional form of Govern- 
ment, is surely absurd. And those who have learned by bitter 
experience something of the hard realities of life, shake their 
heads in cynical despondency, and predict all manner of evil 
concerning the young monarch who has so unexpectedly 
startled the world by an audacity which may well be described 
as unprecedented. 

This, we imagine, is the popular English view of the con- 
duct of the German Emperor, and undoubtedly it is the view 
which commends itself most strongly to common sense. Cer- 
tainly there can be no question of the tremendous risks which 
William the Second is running in his pursuit of the mission 
to which he seems to have devoted himself. All precedents, 
all the lessons to be drawn from life or from history, are un- 
favourable to his success. It seems incredible that any man 
in these times should be able to exercise the kind of influence 
over the German people which the Emperor is striving to 
exert. Even Prince Bismarck, in the height of his power, 
realised the fact that such measures as those to which his 
master stands committed were beyond his strength. How can 
it be believed that the young man whose impetuosity has been 
displayed with such alarming frequency during his brief 
reign, and who has already given proofs that, in fickleness 
of interest, he is not exempt from the common weakness of 
princes, can succeed where Bismarck himself would have 
failed ? 

All this, as we say, is but too well founded upon ex- 
perience and the knowledge which most men possess of life 
and the world ; and we do not wonder at the despondency 
with which, even in Germany, social reformers shake their 
heads over the attempt of the Emperor to transform, not 
merely systems, but the moral qualities, the inborn charac- 
teristics of men themselves. And yet there is surely another 
side to the strange and wonderful spectacle which the world 
is now witnessing—a side which ought tocommand sympathy 
and admiration rather than this cynical disapproval. However 





true it may be that hell is paved with good intentions, 
it is still more profoundly true that no heaven is open 
to the man who has never cherished, never sought to 
attain, a noble ideal. 


Whatever may be the uneasiness with 
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which we must regard the bold and daring measures of the 
young Emperor, is there not something exhilarating, some- 
thing almost grand, in the earnestness with which he is de- 
voting himself to the promotion of reforms of which all must 
approve ? The besetting sins of his rank, self-indulgence, 
sloth, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, the pride of 
life, have all been set aside, and we see him embarking on his 
crusade as a moral reformer with an energy and self-sacrifice 
which are truly heroic. He may fail; men of the world will 
tell us that’ he must fail; and in the wreck of his hopes 
irreparable injury may be done to the very cause which 
he seeks to promote. But failure is not absolutely 
certain—despite the forebodings of the man of the world; 
and any measure of success, even though it be but 
a ‘small one, will prove of incalculable benefit to the 
world at large. But even if the Emperor fails to solve 
the “social problem,” or to drive the weakness for luxury 
and extravagance of living out of the hearts of his officers, he 


ferred from the ultimate offence to the preliminary agreement. 
Then agreements or combinations to commit other offences 
were treated as conspiracies. And, finaliy, certain other classes 
of agreements or combinations were so treated, even where 
the act contemplated could not of itself be punished as an 
offence. 

The successive stages of this development constitute one 
of the most interesting chapters in the history of our criminal 
law, a chapter which has been admirably written by Mr. R. S. 
Wright. Whilst the judges contented themselves with punish- 
ing agreements to commit crime they occupied safe ground. 
Nor did they run much risk of trespassing beyond their 
proper province when they punished agreements to commit 
certain frauds not technically amounting to crime; for the 
English criminal law on the subject of fraud was manifestly 
defective, and in certain obscure and subtle forms of fraud— 
such as those which we associate with the “‘ Long Firm”— it is 
easier to obtain evidence of the guilty intent than of the 


will have done something to serve his day and generation, if | completed act. It was when the judges attempted to bring 


it be only by the example which he is setting. We spoke the 
other day of that cry of “ Full steam ahead!” which escaped 
his lips when the restraining hand of his old Minister was 
removed from the helm, as the outburst of youthful inexperi- 
ence and impetuosity. But is there not something noble in 
this hopefulness of the young man, when it is allied with a 
desire not to serve himself, but to aid those whom Providence 
has placed under his personal rule, and whom, with a touch 
of the old Hohenzollern despotism, he looks upon as the 


within the criminal law combinations to injure an individual 
or a class otherwise than by a criminal or fraudulent 
act that their utterances became ambiguous and _ their 
policy doubtful. How far it is permissible to advance in 
this direction is a question which has never been authori- 
tatively and finally settled. The present state of the law 
is to be gathered, not from any code or statute, not even from 
any considered judgment of a Court of Criminal Appeal, but 
mainly from dicta or doubts in charges to juries. Sir 


children of his own household? It would be lamentable if | James Stephen, in his “Digest of English Criminal Law,” is 


the only sentiment evoked by the Emperor's proceedings in 
this, his mother’s country, were to be one of cynical hostility. 
He must meet with his own difficulties and discouragements 
before long. He will find them numerous and formidable 
enough in the path which he has chosen to tread. It may be 
that before very long he will fall back, baffled and beaten, 
with all his glorious illusions and high hopes dispelled, and 
his very nature soured by the rough experiences of life. But 
in the meantime, is it wise to try to check his ardent im- 


unable to say more than that certain “agreements between 
more persons than one to carry out purposes which the judges 
regarded as injurious to the public” have been treated as 
conspiracies. ‘The insufficiency of the description condemns 
the law. 

It was in the sphere of trade combinations that this 
dangerous doctrine made its most extensive advances. Here 
two influences co-operated to assist its advance, viz., the fact 
that certain forms of combination among workmen had been 


pulses or to chill his generous enthusiasm? The attitude of | specifically made criminal by statute, and the view that, 
Englishmen ought to be one of sympathy rather than of | apart from statute, agreements or combinations “in restraint 


cynicism, their feelings hopeful rather than despairing, and 
their prayer one that William of Germany may never know 
the bitterness of “a head grown grey, a heart grown cold, in 
vain.” 








THE LAW OF CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY IN IRELAND. 





M R. DIGBY has done good service by directing attention 
to the operation of the criminal law of conspiracy in 
Ireland under the Coercion Act of 1887. His recent article 
in the Law Quarterly Review brings out very clearly—first, 
the uncertain and unsettled nature of the law of conspiracy 
at the passing of the Act which entrusted the administration 
of that law to resident magistrates ; and, secondly, the vague, 
if not misleading, terms in which that Act was expressed. 
There was a time when conspiracy had a definite meaning 
in English law. It meant the offence defined by Edward I.’s 
Ordinance of Conspirators as “confederacy or alliance 
for the false and malicious promotion of indictments and 
pleas ;” in other words, the offence of those who combined in 
giving false information to grand jurors, and thus falsely 
created that fama fatrie on which indictments were mostly 
based. And, curiously enough, this appears to be the only 
kind of criminal conspiracy recognised by Blackstone. Yet 
between the thirteenth and the eighteenth centuries, the law 
of conspiracy had been extensively developed by judicial 


of trade” were contrary to the public interest, and, as such, 
to be discouraged and, if possible, punished. Two well- 
known judicial rulings mark the farthest point to which 
the doctrine has been pushed on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. In Druitt’s Case (1867) Lord Bramwell is re- 
ported to have told the jury that combinations to restrain 
liberty of mind and thought and freedom of will by 
coercion and compulsion—“ something that was unpleasant 
and annoying to the mind operated on ”—were undoubtedly 
criminal. In the Gas Stokers’ Case (1872) Lord Esher told 
the jury that they ought to convict if they were satisfied that 
there was an agreement “to force the gas company to con- 
duct the business of the company contrary to their own will 
by improper threat or improper molestation ;” and that 
“there is improper molestation if there is anything done with 
“| improper intent, which you shall think is an annoyance or 
unjustifiable interference, and which, in your judgment, would 
have the effect of annoying or interfering with the minds of 
persons carrying on such a business as this gas company is 
conducting.” 

Lord Esher’s ruling led to an alteration of the law. By 
this time the workingman had becomea factorin English politics, 
and under his influence was passed the Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Act, 1875. This Act declared that “ an agree- 
ment or combination by two or more persons to do, or pro- 
cure to be done, any act in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute between employers and workmen, shall not be 


decisions. First, the Star Chamber had, at the beginning of | indictable as a conspiracy if such act, committed by one 


the seventeenth century, held that the mere agreement to 
commit the offence against King Edward’s Ordinance might 
be the subject of indictment, whether the offence itself was 
committed or not. ‘Then the name conspiracy was trans- 





person, would not be punishable as a crime” ; punished speci- 
fically certain wilful and malicious breakers of contractinvolving 
serious injury to the public, to human life, or to valuable 
property, and certain specified forms of intimidation ; and 
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expressly repealed a number of enactments “ making breaches 
of contract criminal.” The Act of 1875 decisively checked 
further judicial development of the law of conspiracy so far 
as artisans were concerned, but it left the general law of 
conspiracy, outside the sphere of trade disputes, in its previous 
indefinite and uncertain condition. There were at that time, 
as Mr. Digby points out, no less than three distinct views, 
each supported by high authority, as to the necessary 
elements of a criminal conspiracy at common law. — First 
there was the view deduced by Mr. R. S. Wright from 
the whole of the authorities, and strongly supported by the 
Report of the Criminal Code Commission, that, as a general 
rule, combinations to injure an individual otherwise than by 
fraud are not criminal unless criminal means are used. There 
was the view of Chief Justice Cockburn’s Commission on the 
Labour Laws, that a combination to Commit a cruel wrong 
with malicious intent to injure is criminal. And lastly, there 
was the view of Lord Bramwell, that a combination to restrain 
freedom of will and action by means which the jury think 
improper is criminal. 

We have said that the Act of 1875 arrested the further 
development of the law of conspiracy in England. It had 
not the same effect in Ireland. ‘Though extending to 
Ireland, it was passed with reference to English circum- 
stances, at the instance of English artisans, not of Irish 
tenants, and the protection which it afforded to the 
former proved insufficient for the latter. In 1881 the 
late Lord Fitzgerald carried the law of conspiracy further 
than it had ever been carried by any English court. He 
adopted the inaccurate and misleading dictum that a con- 
spiracy is an agreement to do an unlawful act, or a lawful 
act by unlawful means ; he gave the widest meaning to the 
ambiguous expression “unlawful,” and he declared “that 
it is a criminal offence where two or more agree to do an 
injury to a third party, or class, though that injury, if done 
by one alone of his own motion, would not be in him a 
crime or offence, but would be simply an injury carrying 
with it a civil remedy.” Since this ruling it seems to 
have been regarded as law in Ireland that a combination 
to break a contract, or not to pay rent, is a criminal 
conspiracy. Even before the Act of 1875 no English judge 
had gone so far. And that Act, by making certain specified 
breaches of contract criminal, and by expressly repealing a 
large group of enactments which had made other breaches of 
contract criminal, might fairly have been treated as indicating 
disapproval of further extension of the law in the direction 
since taken by the Irish judges. 

Then there was the Act of the law of criminal conspiracy 
in 1887. It was a law as to the meaning and effect of which 
high legal authorities had expressed widely divergent opinions, 
and which the highest English authority on criminal law had 
found himself unable to define. It had been condemned by 
the legislature in its application to questions between em 
ployers and workmen, but altered in a manner which left a 
loophole for its further extension to questions between land- 
lords and tenants, a loophole of which Irish judges had not 
been slow to take advantage. 

Such being the law, the enactment which gave new 
jurisdiction to administer the law declared that “any person 
who shall take part in any criminal conspiracy now punish- 
able by law, to compel or induce any person or persons 
cither not to fulfil his or their legal obligations, or not to let, 
hire, use, or occupy any land; or not to deal with, work for, 
or hire any person or persons in the ordinary course of trade, 
business, or occupation ; or to interfere with the administra- 
tion of the law,” or “who shall incite any person to commit 
any of the offences hereinbefore mentioned,” should be 
punishable summarily with imprisonment. 

To the legal mind this enactment would present serious 
difficulties. What constitutes a “criminal conspiracy now 
punishable by law”? What kind of “ compulsion ” or “ in- 
ducement” is contemplated? What motives are essential to 








criminality? What facts must be proved to support the 
necessary allegations? What considerations are admissible 
in justification? But the resident magistrate, with military 
alacrity, brushes aside these subtleties as metaphysical cob- 
webs. He reads a charge against A of having conspired with 
persons unknown to induce other persons unknown to refrain 
from dealings with persons unspecified ; he finds some kind 
of evidence in support of some kind of agreement to exercise 
some kind of inducement to abstain from some kind of 
action ; and he convicts. 

For what is the tribunal entrusted with this Star 
Chamber jurisdiction? It consists of two magistrates, of 
whom one must be “a person of the sufficiency of whose 
legal knowledge the Lord Lieutenant shall be satisfied,” 
whilst the other—it may be the stronger willed of the two— 
has probably acquired his experience either as a soldier or as 
a policeman. And they sit without a jury. “For the first 
time,” remarks Mr. Digby, “in the history of the law of 
conspiracy, the question of fact has to be decided by the 
same members of the tribunal who have to rule the question 
of law.” We are told that the Coercion Act created no new 
crime. ‘This statement, even if verbally true, is substantially 
false. It would be equally true to say that a law withdrawing 
from the jury the question as to what constitutes a criminal libel 
would create no new crime. For in each case the intervention 
of the jury is of the essence of the criminal law. Outside a 
narrow range of cases, a judicial ruling that a particular kind 
of agreement constitutes a criminal conspiracy is in England 
mere blank cartridge. It is the verdict of the jury that 
supplies the shot. The judge may lay down the law as 
imperatively and explicitly as he once did in cases of seditious 
libel. The practical question is, Will the jury convict? It is 
the rude popular check supplied by the jury that alone 
makes so vague a law as that of criminal conspiracy 
endurable in England. Were that check removed, the ne- 
cessity of defining the crime would become obvious ; and, as 
we have seen, it defies definition. It is not to be found in 
any system of codified criminal law. You would search for 
it in vain in the penal codes of France, of Germany, and, what 
is more important for our purpose, of British India. The 
framers of those codes apparently thought that what the 
legislature cannot define the courts should not punish. 
The framers of the last Coercion Act thought otherwise. 
They imposed on their magistrates the task not merely 
of administering, but of defining, the law. ‘They preached 
the paramount duty of obedience to law; they refused 
to give to the law that certainty which constitutes its 
chief claim to respect. And they did this in a country where 
the law of the Government, instead of being in harmony with, 
is too often antagonistic to, popular morality. It was once said 
that the measure of equity was the length of the Chancellor’s 
foot. But equity deals only with civil rights, and the Chan- 
cellor is a learned lawyer. Under the Coercion Act the 
measure of the law of criminal conspiracy in Ireland is the 
length of the resident magistrate’s foot. 








THE GALLOWS IN ENGLAND. 
inahalieninne 

(NCE again the country has been subjected to one of 

those disgraceful visitations which seem to recur with 
periodical regularity whenever an “interesting” culprit is 
consigned to the gallows. It is no part of our purpose now 
to discuss the merits of the Crewe murder case. The Home 
Secretary may have been right or wrong in the course he 
took—our own conviction is that he was altogether wrong— 
but no sane man or woman can doubt that his final decision 
was arrived at after the most careful and anxious weighing 
of all the facts, the fullest consultation of those who, in 
matters of this kind, act as his advisers. In short, it is 


evident that if Mr. Matthews erred at all in his decision, 
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he did so simply because of that human fallibility which 
he shares with the rest of mankind, and not because 
he failed in any particular in the careful and conscientious 
discharge of his duties. Yet even the knowledge that he 
would use every endeavour to arrive at a just conclusion in a 
matter so solemn as the execution of two youths for the 
murder of their father did not suffice to save the Home 
Secretary from one of those outbursts of popular passion, 
sentiment, or whatever it is to be called, which now regularly 
attend any conviction for murder of exceptional interest. 
Last Monday morning, after his decision in the case of the 
younger culprit had been made known, he was not only 
assailed in the daily papers with a hundred appeals to his com- 
passion, mingled with almost as many sneers at his obvious 
stupidity, but he was positively bombarded by telegrams from all 
parts of the country, addressed to him by people who cannot 
have spent upon the case a tenth ora fiftieth part of the time and 
care which he must have devoted to it, imploring him to save 
the elder brother also from the gallows. One enthusiast, indeed, 
advertised a form of telegram in one of the morning papers, 
in order that the unfortunate Home Secretary might be 
addressed in similar words by petitioners in every parish in 
the land. 

The whole thing was both ridiculous and disgraceful. It 
is true that this invocation of popular clamour for the purpose 
of saving a victim from the gallows did not proceed quite so 
far as in the scandalous case of Mrs. Maybrick. Certain 
philanthropists who made themselves conspicuous in their 
efforts to save the life of a woman who was said to be pretty 
and who was known to have been guilty of adultery, on this 
occasion transferred their advocacy to the side of the law, and 
clamoured for the execution of the two wretched boys who 
had no personal advantages likely to touch the hearts of 
elderly sentimentalists. But as it was, the Crewe murder 
case, following up the case of Mrs. Maybrick, afforded con- 
clusive evidence of the fact that our present mode of dealing 
with convictions for murder is wholly wrong, and distinctly 
hurtful to the best interests of justice and morality. It is, in- 
deed, little better than Lynch Law reversed. The mob 
which in the Western States punishes, in England pardons ; 
and here, alas! the mob has not the courage which it displays 
in Texas or Mexico. Its leaders are the last men in the 
world to go forth and break into the prisons at the 
risk of their own lives or liberties. They write letters 
or articles in the newspapers instead, and trial by* the 
press is substituted for trial by jury. How much longer 
is this state of things to be tolerated, and what is the 
remedy which ought to be applied to it? So far as the first 
question is concerned, we believe we shall have the assent 
of all our readers when we state that it is not creditable to 
either political party that a single day is allowed to pass 
without the introduction of a measure which shall at least put 
an end to the most gross and intolerable of the scandals 
which grow in such rank luxuriance round the gallows. The 
need for the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal is 
so obvious and so generally admitted, that we need say 
nothing in favour of such a measure here. All we have to 
do is to ask how much longer this great reform is to be 
delayed owing to the apathy and the indolence of Ministers. 

But, great as the improvement in our system of dealing 
with capital offences would be if a Court of Appeal were to 
take the place of the present joint trial by Mob and Home 
Secretary, it would go only a short way towards the removal 
of the evils of which all are conscious. Something more is 
needed. ‘The gallows itself must be abolished. It is lament- 
able to think of the backward movement of public opinion 
during the last twenty years on the question of capital 
punishment. Forty or fifty years ago, at the time when 
Mr. Ewart was pressing the subject on the attention 
of the House of Commons, there was a band of sturdy 
and enlightened Liberals who were committed to an 
agitation against the death punishment. Where are now the 








survivors of that gallant band? Alas! some of them seem to 
have been satisfied with the abolition of public executions, and 
now that the hateful thing is done in secret, and even newspaper 
reporters are, as a rule, excluded from the slaughter-house 
in which men or boys are strangled in the name of Justice, 
they appear to feel that their work is done. As a matter of 
fact, there was never greater need for the renewal of that 
healthy popular movement against the death punishment 
than there is at present. We are aware that there are among 
us some who, whilst they denounce the vivisection of a frog 
as the foulest of crimes, look upon the strangling of a human 
being as a sacred duty, and upon the gallows as the high 
altar of English Christianity. Put these are the people 
who regard cremation, for example, as a sin against the 
Almighty, and we must leave them to such satisfaction as 
their distorted consciences will allow them to enjoy. The 
broad fact remains that the more humane the penal code of 
England has been made, and the less it has relied upon the 
death penalty, the more effective it has become as an agent 
at once for the punishment and the prevention of crime. 
Nor is it less true that all the arguments which are used to- 
day to defend the retention of the gallows in cases of murder, 
were used to defend the same barbarous institution in cases 
of theft, of forgery, of outrages on women, of coining, and of 
a hundred minor offences which the merciless code of 
England once visited with death. Every one of these 
arguments has been brilliantly refuted by our experiences since 
we abolished the death penalty for these crimes. Our children 
will see that they have been refuted just as brilliantly with 
regard to murder when that crime also has been exempted 
from the punishment of the gallows. We trust that the day 
is not remote when, in view of the disgraceful agitations which 
now attend so many convictions for murder, steps will be 
taken to bring about a reform in our mode of revising criminal 
sentences ; but that reform can never be complete, and the 
penal code of England can never be made worthy of our 
rank among civilised nations, until the barbarous anachronism 
of the gallows has been for ever banished from the land. 








SCIENTIFIC CONSERVATISM. 





FIFTY, forty, even thirty years ago, the large majority of 

men of science, as well as of men of letters, were Liberals in 
politics. ‘To-day, although the majority of men of letters 
may still be of the same way of thinking, the balance among 
men of science inclines the other way. Most of them have 
contracted conservative habits of mind, and although few 
give much attention to politics, they generally place their votes 
and their influence at the disposal of ‘Tory candidates. What is 
the cause of this change? Partisans on either side will readily 
explain it. ‘Tories will say that it is because men of science 
have grown wiser than their predecessors ; Radicals, that it is 
because they are comparatively cold of temper, unsympathetic 
or unimaginative, and therefore unable to move with the people. 
There must, however, be some better reply to this question, 
which, like many others that we daily hear put, has received 
no adequate answer. I am not going to seek an answer in the 
investigation of any particular political question, such as that 
of Irish Home Rule, for the tendency to Conservatism we 
have to examine was palpable before the great schism of 1886 ; 
nor to consider the point with reference to any particular 
persons—not even to such illustrious men of science as Dr. 
Huxley, or Sir William Thomson, or Sir George Stokes, 
much less with reference to the vagaries of Professor 
Tyndall, whom no one, except perhaps an Orangeman 
or a Primrose Dame, takes seriously, and who has the 
temperament rather of a popular lecturer than of a lover of 
truth and student of nature. Nor do I forget that there 
are many eminent men of science in the Liberal ranks, 
though (as already observed) fewer than in the opposite camp. 
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Three explanations of the phenomenon may be suggested. 
The first is that the whilom Liberalism of men of science was 
largely due to temporary causes, which have now passed 
away. So far as their political opinions were built on these 
temporary foundations, the removal of the foundations has 
shaken the structure. Forty years ago the Established 
Church was the common enemy both of political Liberal- 
ism and of natural science. She feared science, under 
the impression, now to a great extent dispelled, that 
science was the foe of religion; and as she deemed science 
and Liberalism to be allies fighting against her, so men 
of science took Liberalism to be their ally, which indeed it was, 
in resisting the hostility which the clerical powers generally 
showed to the advancement of science. This hostility was 
specially active in the Universities and other places of teaching. 
In those days nearly all the authorities and higher teachers 
in such places were clergymen. They were actively engaged 
in resisting educational reforms, no less than in maintaining 
theological tests. Men of science were interested in those 
reforms, and particularly in securing a due place for scientific 
studies in University curricula, as well as in getting rid of sub- 
scriptions to dogmatic formularies. In clerical quarters, and 
in all quarters subject to clerical influences, the chemist, the 
physiologist, and perhaps most of all the geologist, laboured 
under the suspicion of seeking to undermine the authority of 
Scripture, of being the product and exponent of new and per- 
nicious tendencies. He and his studies were discouraged. In 
the Universities he was long regarded as an interloper, whose 
aim was the extinction of classical as well as theological 
learning. It was natural that, being thus forced into opposition 
to the powers that be, he should feel himself drawn towards 
the political party which was ready to help him, even though 
he cared very little for their special political tenets. 

All this has now changed. Science has asserted its posi- 
tion in the world and in the Universities ; and, so far from 
being content with equality, has by the mouths of some ener- 
getic devotees demanded primacy. Divines have begun to 
discover that geology is compatible with the Book of Genesis: 
it is no longer an offence, except in Ulster and the Southern 
States of America, for even a clergyman to hold what is called 
the Darwinian theory of the origin of man. Theological tests 
have disappeared from places of learning and education : tutors 
and professors are now nearly all laymen. Scientific men no 
Jonger need the help of the Liberal party, and no longer fear 
the hostility of the Tory party. The alliance which subsisted 
between them and Liberalism is now seen to have been a 
temporary and almost accidental alliance, so far as they were 
coucerned. Many of them were never political Liberals by 
principle and conviction; and as the reasons for the old 
aiitance have disappeared, they fall under the influence of 
the ordinary motives which determine the adherence to one 
or other party of persons whose interest in politics is a 
secondary interest, ready to be governed by considerations 
of personal interest or social sympathy. 

The mention of these motives leads us to the second 
explanation that may be suggested for the phenomenon we 
are considering. In times of political stagnation, and especi- 
ally under oligarchic or despotic governments, the educated 
class is apt to be progressive, perhaps even  discon- 
tented and revolutionary, because it sees keenly the evils 
that exist, because it revolts against the sway of prejudice 
and custom. In times of swift social and political change, 
on the other hand, this same class is apt to become 
timorous, because it sees more keenly than the mass of 
mankind the risks which change may involve. This 
tendency becomes still more marked if the educated class 
advances in wealth and social consideration, finding itself 
no longer looked down upon by those who claim to 
be better born, or who have inherited wealth. Such a class, 
absorbed into the comfortable or luxurious upper stratum 
of society, acquires the sentiments and aversions of the rich 
—sentiments tinged by a strong suspicion of the humbler 


and poorer strata which seem to threaten their previous pre- 
dominance. Men of science have gained enormously in social 
consideration of late years, and have come to feel the influence 
of class opinion. Of those who devote little thought to public 
affairs, some remain Liberals by tradition, because their 
fathers or predecessors were so. But the majority adopt 
the attitude of the society which they have entered, and by 
accepting its views repay its acceptance of themselves. 

The two explanations we have been considering are 
obvious enough, and can hardly be questioned. But there is 
a third set of causes that needs closer examination, because 
less patently operative—causes to be found in the mental 
habits which scientific studies produce. Science is positive, 
definite, exact. It expects, because it has so constantly revealed, 
uniformity in the succession or recurrence of phenomena. 
It thinks of the world as ruled by uniformities; and 
from contemplating what are called by a familiar meta- 
phor the Laws of Nature, we may believe that it is 
insensibly led to expect and desire a similarly palpable 
prevalence of uniformity in human affairs—such uniformity, 
such subordination of individual impulses and efforts to 
fixed and rigid rules as the force of the State imposes. 
In other words, there is in the scientific habit of mind a 
strong affinity for the so-called Principle of Authority, with 
a corresponding aversion for the endlessly varying passions, 
fancies, desires of the multitude, which science thinks of as 
fitful and capricious. The man of science, accustomed to 
contrast his own knowledge of the secrets of nature with the 
ignorance of the laity around him, is apt to think too meanly 
of the multitude. He is apt to suppose that in the “ art‘and 
mystery” of government there exists the same sort of difference 
between the competence of the wise and that of the masses as 
exists between his own mastery of nature and the helplessness 
of the untaught; forgetting, in a way which would be surprising 
if it were not so common, that among the wise in matters of 
government there are differences of opinion infinitely wider 
than any that exist among scientific men on scientific sub- 
jects, and that the multitude cannot obey, were they never 
so willing, because they know not to which of many con- 
tending voices they ought to listen. The man of science is 
strongly impressed by the unequal distribution of gifts and 
powers among men, and is proportionately displeased at the 
claims for complete political equality asserted on behalf of all 
men alike, regarding it as something unscientific that where 
there is admittedly unequal capacity there should be equal 
privilege. Where science touches legislation he conceives 
that the voice of science should be unhesitatingly obeyed ; 
and if ever he finds popular sentiment standing in his way, as 
in such matters as freedom of vivisection and compulsory 
vaccination, his wrath is kindled against the possibly ignorant 
clamours by which legislatures and ministries are moved, 
and he feels inclined to sigh for an enlightened despotism— 
the term we use to describe a despotism we are our- 
selves to enlighten. In matters of religion he is usually a 
sceptic, and like many sceptics, he thinks an Established 
Church preferable to voluntary Churches, because more 
likely to chill enthusiasm, and to prevent religion—now 
that Established Churches cannot venture to persecute— 
from retarding knowledge and working mischief in the world. 
Enthusiasm and sentiment are in his view disturbing, irregular, 
and therefore distasteful elements in public affairs; and his 
dislike of them heightens his aversion to the multitude, whom 
he holds to be chiefly swayed by these incalculable forces. 

If there be any truth in these suggestions—they are put 
forward as suggestions only—it,may be asked whether the 
man of science, if he reasons after the fashion here adumb- 
rated, reasons in a truly scientific way? Is the sentiment 
which opposes vivisection, for instance, any commoner in the 
humbler than in the middle and upper classes ?, Do enthusiasm 
and sentiment injure a State more than they benefit it? Were 
Governments any wiser and peoples any happier when power 
resided in the hands of few, than now, when power has passed 
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to the many ? Howcan policy be left to experts when experts 
differ so widely on the gravest questions of policy? If Mr. 
Gladstone, for instance, condemns, and Lord Salisbury 


favours the policy of supporting the Turk, where shall we | 


find the special knowledge that is to determine which is 
right? If we could train and trust specialists in politics as 
we do specialists in astronomy and navigation, in law 
and medicine, government would be a much simpler matter 
than the world has ever found it. And if scientific men are no 
more scientific in reasoning on these points, or in handling 
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landing-place we have to fight our way to the railway station, and 
thence the Italian railway takes us to Tunis. 

The Italian railway it is. The French railway is on the other 
side, ready to take us to Algiers. The Italian railway, the Florio- 
Rubattino Railway, is older than the French occupation, and, 
like the Italian Post Office, seems like a survival of days when it 
was hoped that Italy might take the place in Tunis which France 
has taken. Tunis, in the eyes of the Post Office, seems to be still 


| fondly looked on as part of Italy, for letters go to and fro between 


| the two lands for twenty centimes only. 


political questions generally, than the rest of the world—as | 


we see that they are not—this is but saying that eminence in 
any particular department of knowledge raises a very faint 


and feeble presumption in favour of competence in one of a | 


wholly different nature. A man of science is no more 


likely to be wise in politics than a theologian to be wise in | 
Sir William Hamil- | 
ton went so far as to hold that mathematical studies positively | 


painting, or a cricketer in clock-making. 


disable men for reasoning well in probable matters. And the 
strangest error among the many errors which some of our men 
of science make, is in supposing that the Conservatism they 
profess—and which is in many points a legitimate and reason- 


able Conservatism— is identical with the Toryism which they | 


support by their votes. The Tory party is to-day no more 
conservative-—in the proper sense of the word—than are its 
antagonists; and gives to the man of science no better 
guarantees for the defence of what he desires to maintain. 
James Bryce. 








TRAVEL TALKS. 


camaetilibmee 
I.—TUNIS. 

HE first moment of setting foot in Africa is certainly an epoch 

in one’s life. The pity is that in no part of the world is it 
possible to land quietly, with one’s mind calmly set upon the part 
of the world in which one is landing. The small necessities of 
travel press so hard upon one at such moments. Save at Trieste, 
Jersey, and a few other favoured spots, contemplation is cut short 
by a summons to the custom-house ; and even when there is no 
custom-house, it is cut short in a thousand other ways. There 
is no {feeling ‘of “ Zeneo te, Africa,” when Africa ftakes hold of 
you in the shape of a crowd of savages of uncertain races and 
speech, all pushing and hustling to get hold of some scrap or 
other of luggage. Still, when you look on the endless varieties 
of dress and colour, and specially when one baggage-grasper 
shouts to another by the name of Mohammed, you do feel that 
you have got out of your every-day world. You try to remember 
that Agathoklés was here, and that Charles V. was here. And 
it is some indirect help to that end, when you feel yourselves 


shoved, perhaps by the same kind of people that the tyrant saw, | 


certainly by the same kind of people that the Emperor saw. 
Only surely the last august visitor only saw and did not feel. 


All this, it must be remembered, does not go on at Tunis, or | 


goes on at Tunis only is: the milder shape which awaits a passenger 
by land. Steamers advertise themselves as going from this or 
that point to Tunis ; but none of them go to Tunis, none of them 
can go. It is said that some day or other they will be 
able to go; but that day has not yet come. And one hardly 
wishes it to come, if its coming must carry with it the de- 
struction of so marked a feature, natural and historical, as 
the low and slender ridge of land which parts the Gulf of Tunis 
from the Lake of Tunis. In the last Roman siege of Carthage we 
hear of the f#enia, in the African warfare of Charles V. a great 
part is played by Za Goletta. That narrow rim of land is the 
tenia, and La Goletta is strictly the narrow channel by which 
the fenia is pierced, furnishing the only means of approach from 
the gulf to the lake. But the steamers as yet lie far outside in 
the open gulf; it is only the little vaforetto which makes its way 
through the narrow /Areaé to the landing-place. Then from the 


And we might be better 
pleased to see Italy in occupation rather than France. Still, it is 
much better that France should be in occupation rather than no- 
body. Such, at least, is the broad European view, which rejoices 
in seeing a land which, from many sides, must be looked on as 
European, won back for order and civilisation by any that can 
win it back. A Mediterranean land, once a flourishing seat of 
the Roman power and the Christian faith, has been made by a 
Latin-speaking people as accessible and seemingly as orderly as 
France or England. ‘The work is a good one, whoever does it, 
and we will not quarrel with those by whom it has been done. 

Tunis, head-quarters of Agathoklés in the first warfare waged 
by European invaders of Africa, appears in the narrative of 
Diodorus as “ White Tunis.” As we see the city, near or afar, 
it fully deserves the epithet. The only thing is that the epithet, 
though perfectly true, is in no way distinctive. We might speak 
with equal truth of “White Susa” or “ White Kairwan.” Are we 
to infer that the love of whitewash, common now to all the 
Saracen towns of these parts, was then specially characteristic of 
Tunis? Or did Tunis, in the age of Agathoklés, deserve the name 
on some other ground? Of Phcenician Tunis we see nothing ; 
of Roman Tunis we see a vast deal, but only in the shape of scraps ; 
the city that he looked on is Saracen Tunis with some French 
additions. And Saracen Tunis is truly as white as may be. 
Whitewash covers stone and brick, house and mosque and tower, 
till we come to wonder at it no longer, and to accept it as the 
natural state of things. And the Saracen manner of building 
seems to have changed so little that we may be sure that the 
Tunis that we look upon, with its flat-topped houses, its cupolas, 
its towers, is essentially the Tunis that was looked on by 
Charles V. and St. Lewis. The Tunis that Agathoklés looked on 
may have been as white as it is now; but assuredly the towers 
and cupolas were not there. We look on Mussulman Tunis ; we 
can call up Roman Tunis, Pagan and Christian. We are familiar 
with the look of the houses of worship of all those stages. It is 
harder to call up the likeness of a city whose holy places were 
those of Baalim and Ashtaroth. 

To many, a visit to Tunis means a visit to Carthage as its 
chief object. And it is certainly hard to think of Tunis without 
some relation to Carthage. We cannot say that Tunis has, 
even locally, taken the position of Carthage in modern times. 
But, dangerous as such speculations are, one is tempted to ask 
whether Tunis may not rather have fallen back on a position 
which it held before Carthage was. Tunis may well have seen 
Carthage twice founded and twice destroyed. In days when its 
lake—its stagnum—had deeper water than it has now, the inland 
site on the deep inlet had some advantages over the site of 
Carthage, with its hills rising immediately above the open 
Mediterranean. Carthage was pre-eminently a site for the mistress 
of the seas. Latest in foundation of the Punic cities, she was 
destined from her birth to become a queen over her elder sisters. 

As we draw near by sea, it is Carthage—at least the ground, 
high and low, where Carthage stood—which fronts us. When 
we first set foot in Africa we are actually within the circuit of 
Carthage. We pass through a corner of the fallen city as we 
make our way to Tunis. By the road, we cross the ruins of the 
mighty aqueduct which brought water for Roman Carthage from 
the mountains of the north. By the railway we keep nearer to 
the lake and its muddy shore. We feel that we are in an Eastern 
land when we see, within the circuit of Carthage, camels feeding 
on the coarse food that the sandy soil supplies. But to the 
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camel, who can make a meal off the leaves of the prickly pear, 
no food can be said to be coarse. We presently get used to the 
ungainly beast, eminently ungainly when he fills up one of the 
narrow streets of Tunis by kneeling down to receive his 
burthen. And the sight of the camel perhaps makes us 
unreasonable in the matter of great beasts. We are tempted 
to ask, Where are the elephants that Carthage brought from 
the heart of her own continent? and to wonder further why, 
while the elephant of India does his work as of old, the lamented 
Jumbo should have been for ages the only elephant of Africa 
pressed into the service of man. But in the matter of birds we 
cannot complain, at least, if one splendid species can do duty for 
the whole race. The shore of the lake is thick with tall flamingos ; 
but we presently find that, as with the peacock, the brilliant 
plumage belongs to the male bird only. Otherwise, as in Sicily, as 
in most parts of the world, we are tempted to complain how little 
of animal life—whether of mammal or bird—is, even in this wild- 
looking land, to be seen, save those whom man has taught to 
work or to die for his service. 

Tunis lies nearly west of Carthage. As we look over the 
lake we are looking to the south, at mountains of good height and 
bold outline, but mountains which can hardly be said to form a 
range. They have rather the air of being dropped down here 
and there at random upon the lower ground. The ground over 
which we pass—the ground between Carthage and Tunis—is 
flat, and certainly does not seem to answer to the pictures of the 
wonderful fertility of the African ‘soil. As we come nearer to 
Tunis, we mark the white city on the slope of a hill, with distinct 
hills to the south seeming to watch over it. The map will have 
told us, what we should hardly have guessed otherwise, that the 
hill up which Tunis climbs is the isthmus which parts the lake 
between Tunis and the sea from another salt lake of the same 
kind beyond the city. The position may be taken in in the distant 
view from the Carthaginian heights ; it is better understood in 
the nearer view from the heights around or behind Tunis. But we 
might walk about in Tunis itself, we might look across the lake to 
Carthage and to the southern mountains, without its ever coming 
into our heads that another lake, the fellow of that on which we 
look, lies close behind us. 

The railway naturally lands us in the European quarter. Here 
there is nothing much to notice. A church of inconceivable 
meanness, dignified with the name of cathedral, seems as if it 
were put there on purpose to put Christendom to open shame in 
this city of noble mosques and stately towers. Even in the 
European quarter we see where we are—how motley is the popu- 
lation of modern Tunis. It was perhaps hardly less motley 
when Agathoklés held it, when the Greek of Sicily filled for a 
moment much the same part as the Frenchman does now. But 
the elements must have been different. The native African had 
not yet lost himself in the creed and spirit of his Arab conqueror; 
the negro may well have shown himself, but assuredly not the 
Turk. The Jew, too, was not there as a Jew, but, strange as it 
seems, we have now in some sort to welcome the Jew as the 
nearest representative of the great race that colonised Utica and 
Carthage. Of all the strange costumes to be seen in the streets 
of Tunis, the Jewess wears the most wonderful. We would fain 
paint to ourselves Dido and Sophonisba, and Jezebel herself, in 
clothing of some other kind. 

The city keeps its inner walls, pierced with many gates, in a 
fair state of preservation as walls go. Suburbs spread far beyond 
them ; yet the walls are surely harmless. Let us hope they may 
not for a long time to come share the fate of the walls of Mazzara, 
Trapani, and Syracuse. They fence in the true Saracen city, 
climbing, but gently climbing, the side of the isthmus which parts 
the lakes, and crowned on the height by the walls of the Kasba, 
the citadel, in this case distinctly an akropolis. But it is no 
longer the dwelling-place of the Beys. They have fled, first to 
their palace below in the city, then to their country-house by 
Carthage. The conquering European keeps the stronghold, of 
which he has graciously spared at least the outward defences, 





The city which it crowns is rich with buildings displaying the 
characteristic features of Saracen art. To one to whom they are 
the first-fruits of Saracen art at home in a Saracen land, the 
buildings of Tunis come with a distinct fascination. There are 
not indeed many great or striking buildings. The mosques are 
many ; but two or three only have any marked outline. Their 
towers indeed have outlines, and very good outlines ; and it is 
the towers that we can best study. At the insides of the mosques 
we have to guess ; we can at most stealthily peep in through an 
open gate or door. Nor is there—in an Eastern city there hardly 
could be—any stock of houses of architectural character. For the 
effect of a French or German house depends largely on the 
gables, and the use of the gable is necessarily forbidden to the 
flat-topped houses of the East. To the forms of Italy a nearer 
approach is possible. Both in Italian and in Saracenic palaces 
the main feature is the inner court with its arcades, and it is the 
inner court in which the Saracen puts forth its strength. But, 
though in the houses of Tunis the eye is often caught by a 
doorway, less commonly by a window, there is nothing like the 
front of a Veronese house to be anywhere seen. The streets are 
narrow and irregular ; Saracen Tunis had nothing to set against 
the long straight street, the Cassaro, which was the glory of 
Saracen Palermo. But that the Saracen inherited from his 
Roman, perhaps from his Phoenician predecessor, as he handed 
it on to the Norman and to those who came after the Norman. 

Yet the streets of Tunis are full of deep interest, an interest 
mainly arising from the remains of the Roman city which they 
preserve at every step. At almost every corner of every street 
and of every building of any size, we are sure to see, as at Palermo, 
a column wrought in, a column almost always carried away from 
some older building, and furnished, seldom with its own capital, 
but sometimes with the capital of some other ancient column, 
sometimes with a capital of later date. We look down this or 
that hole or court, and we often see a column or two, bearing an 
arch or two, in buildings which have come down to very mean uses. 
The street itself, too, ever and anon changes into a covered 
passage, vaulted with arches which often spring from columns 
used up again in the same sort. Of this the so-called bazaars, the 
souks, are a development. The finest of these is really an archi- 
tectural design. Two rows of shortened columns, like those of a 
church or pillared hall, supporting wide arches, make a kind of 
nave and aisles, full of the open shops of the native traders. 

But we feel that we are drawing somewhat before our time in 
the regions of strictly architectural speculation. We must not 
make inferences from a single city ; we may perhaps be allowed to 
do a little in that way when we have seen some other of the 
towns of the Tunisian Regency besides Tunis itself. 








PULVERIS EXIGUI MUNUS. 





WE have to speak about a small matter, perhaps, but since 

it concerns the sufferings of many hundreds of creatures, 
to speak scarcely needs an apology. We refer to the senseless 
ill-treatment of horses in London, not by the “cabbies” and 
omnibus-men, but by those whose duty it is to look after the con- 
dition of the streets. Let any tender-hearted man, for instance, 
stand at the foot of Ludgate Hill soon after a slight shower 
has fallen, and he will find plenty to excite his wrath. The 
place is at such a time a small purgatory of staggering, 
slipping, and falling horses, breaking their hearts in the struggle 
to start the heavy "buses up the slope, and mangling their 
knees as they miss footing and pitch forward. The abominable 
asphalte along High Holborn is just as bad, and so is the slope 
of Lower Regent Street, and so are a dozen other places. Now 
all cruelty is stupid, but this is too wantonly stupid. A few hand- 
fuls of sand or cinders would save all the suffering ; and we want 
to know, Whose business is it, say at Ludgate Hill, to scatter 
the sand? 
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A horse on these jarring, unelastic London pavements lasts 
about half the time of a country horse, who moves on springy, 
macadamised road, and is not for ever being pulled up and sent on 
again. It is brutal, having already curtailed the lives of our 
London horses, to fill these lives up with useless suffering. 

Of course, a huge traffic has its necessary victims. But here 
is neither a question of expense (for we already pay people to look 
after our streets) nor of loss of time, for the *buses would even 
gain in speed. 

Quamquam festinas, non est mora longa ; licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curras. 








HYPNOTISM AT LEEDS. 





"THE strange events which are said to have occurred a few days 

ago in the operating room of a firm of dentists in Leeds, 
have awakened the attention of the public to phenomena of the 
kind now called “ Hypnotism” in a degree never attained by pro- 
fessorial lectures, or even by the conjurers of the platform. The 
common horror of the dentist, and of all that is his, is, however, 
a touch of nature which unites us in a wonder, largely mixed with 
hope, when we learn that in the state of hypnotism grievous 
operations were on that occasion performed upon many patients, 
not only without causing them any physical pain, but, as it 
would almost seem, with their indifferent assent. It is 
not given to man under ordinary circumstances to sub- 
mit indifferently to the “extraction of sixteen stumps,” and 
thereafter to “arise smilingly” and turn for refreshment only to 
those “illustrated papers” which, for the most part of dusty 
antiquity, offer themselves for the beguilement of our hours of 
suspense in these resorts. After such an experience, or after half 
of it, the ordinary man would expect to be tucked promptly into 
a cab and to spend at least the remainder of that memorable 
day petted by his wife and daughters and nourished on tender 
meats. But the patients of Messrs. Carter and Turner seem to 
have preserved as calm a bearing under their wounds as they did 
on entering the professional chair and submitting themselves to 
the grasp of the forceps. 

The story, as related in the journals, is no doubt known to our 
readers. A large number of medical men, including surgeons of 
such eminence as Mr. Teale, lately assembled in the consulting- 
rooms of the well-known Leeds dentists whom we have named, 
to witness a series of operations upon patients hypnotised by 
Dr. Milne Bramwell, a medical man of high standing in the town 
of Goole. We repeat the names of those concerned, as they are 
names of persons of character and scientific authority. Upon 
these patients various operations in the mouth were performed, all 
of which, under ordinary circumstances, are of a most painful kind, 
One patient, as we have said, had sixteen stumps extracted ; 
others had large and fast teeth removed ; in another an abscess 
of the jaw was explored and evacuated, and so forth. Not 
only did these sufferers seem wholly unaware of any pain— 
either during or after the operations—but, under the com- 
mands of Dr. Bramwell, they lent themselves to the work, 
and by their movements and attitudes facilitated the processes, 
which in more than one instance were of a complex and difficult 
kind. 

We do not hear by whom these patients were selected ; some 
of them, at any rate, seem to have been before under the hand of 
the same magician. The heroine of the sixteen stumps, at any 
rate, had been so treated, and was moreover a lady—presumably 
a young lady. The sceptical reader, who has heard aforetime of 
young ladies, hysterical he would call them, who presented 
strange freaks before the votaries of science, may be tempted 
to dismiss this one as acting but consistently with “pretty 
Fanny’s way.” 

Many more wondrous things has she performed for M. Charcot 
this twenty years. Indeed, when we add that this sufferer has 
been hypnotised more than once by a mere telegram from her 











































doctor, we fear we are repeating what we should judiciously con- it 
ceal in order to keep up the serious attention of our readers. Still Hi 
we find, on the other hand, that an equally successful subject was ) 
found in a burly navvy, who complained of intense pain, due to 
some disease in the mouth brought on by wet and exposure, 
and that with like readiness, even in this Titan, the doctor 
“with a pleasing sorcery could charm pain, for a while, and 
anguish.” 

Indeed, it is no longer permissible to doubt that hypnotised 
persons may and do act in ways which, apart from repeated 
experience, would seem utterly incredible. The experiments 
of Mesmer, of Braid, and of many other persons, however different ty 
in process and results, all tend to prove that by a sufficient arrest 
of attention, the bodily functions may be brought into a state of 
more or less automatism, and that the subject, thus automatic, 
may be induced as a machine to perform very various and 
elaborate actions under the will of another, his own will being 
so far in abeyance. 

Such phenomena are but bare and eminent instances of laws 
which govern our every-day lives. A man whose mind is occupied 
by thoughts of the business of the coming day may dress himself, 
if amid his customary surroundings, almost without giving a 
thought to the separate duties of the toilette. Again, a preoccu- 
pied man may walk through the streets of London, avoiding all 
obstacles and dangers, and, for a time, wholly lose his purpose 
from consciousness, so that he may find himself in an office or 
club whither on setting out he had no intention of going. Extreme 
instances of these laws are seen in those epileptic patients who 
carry out continuous and elaborate plans of action, too often of a 
mischievous or dangerous kind, in a state of utter unconsciousness; 
acts which they cannot even remember afterwards when recalled 
to their senses; and in cataleptics, like Silas Marner or the 
Indian fakirs, whose mechanical persistence is seen not in a 
course of actions, but in a rigid arrest of all action in the state in 
which the change surprised them. As the arrest of attention 
required for the reduction of man to a piece of mechanism 
has usually been obtained by the interposition of another 
person—as, for instance, by Mr. Braid, who called away the 
attention by holding up a bright object before his patients— 
hasty thinkers began to attribute these results to some in- 
fluence radiating from man to man. This, and many hypo- 
theses equally absurd, misled the public, and did even more 
mischief by infecting the whole subject with uncanniness, ex- 
travagance, or charlatanry. But, however extended and com- 
plex the phenomena in man may be, the explanation is the 
same as that of the actions of the decapitated frog, which, 
even after the removal of its brain, will, by concerted move- 
ments of increasing complexity, endeavour to rid itself of an 
irritant placed upon its skin. Somnambulism is a well-known 
phenomenon in the nursery, and not unknown out of it. This 
of course is a like phenomenon to hypnotism, and indeed is 
identical with hypnotism when walking happens to be the act 
automatically performed. Whether the impulse thus to walk be { . 
supplied subjectively in a dream, that is by a persistent impression Ii 
in some unsleeping nervous centre within, or be received by 
such centre from without, is of course of no interpretative im- || 
portance in this place. | i 

The phenomena of insanity, especially of delusional insanity, 
offer also in an infinite series many instances of such abeyances | 
on the one hand and such localised activities on the other. And 
we are brought near to our main subject if we consider the 





kindred facts of the “fascination” of prey by a cat or serpent. 
Livingstone tells us how he experienced this in his own interview MI 
with a lion, and we are thus led to hope that animals incessantly 
preyed upon like the dentist's patients are hypnotised before the 
final operation. . Theoretically, then, common facts suggest that 
nervous centres can thus be unlinked, whether for several action 
or for several repose, their products varying, of course, with their 
mutual combinations. The marvel is the practical ease with which 
this unlinking, or much of it, can in selected subjects be done ; | 
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organs which would be troublesome being, by an easy artifice, set to 
rest, while others whose co-operation is required are kept in action. 
As to the question of the immediate utility of the Leeds experiments, 
we would point out once more that the patients may have been 
selected—may have been persons, that is, who are either of very 
unstable nervous organisation by nature, or who have become so 
under the unnatural strain of repeated hypnotic compulsion. Fifty 
years ago Liston operated upon a few patients hypnotised by a 
Yorkshire squire, and in 1859, Velpeau, a great French surgeon, 
operated upon many persons hypnotised by Braid’s method. 
But before we number the days of ether, we must learn whether 
the “ man in the street ” can be hypnotised at need ; and secondly, 
whether such a process is likely to disturb the balance of the 
system, and so to do a long harm for a brief good. If it can be 
shown that the process is so safe and ready for all, or most of 
us, that surgical operations can be shorn of their terrors, 
then the world will be greatly the gainer. We are said 
to be weak now-a-days in our shrinking from physical 
pain ; but if we have to sleep on a plank, we know what standard 
of comfort to take ; whereas, if we are to have rose-leaves for our 
bed, we have justice on our side, as De Quincey properly observes, 
if we complain when they are not laid smoothly under us. We 
could almost find in our hearts some hope that, after all, we must 
continue to submit to the dentist in a waking state. For if 
we can be so warped by other men to good purposes, how are 
we always to avoid being practised upon for evil? Can we, 
indeed, be always assured, in the words of Rosalind, that even 
our own “ magician” shall be “ most profound in his art, yet not 
damnable !” 








THE FATE OF A THEOCRACY. 





N UCH has been written of late years about two archaic forms 

of society, familiar in India and once probably universal in 
Europe, the Joint Family and the Village Community. Obscurely 
referred to in Aristotle’s Politics as reported to exist among cer- 
tain of the barbarians, and first thoroughly investigated and con- 
jecturally reconstructed some forty years ago by Von Maurer, 
they have since been dealt with by a host of writers, chiefly 
German and Russian, with whose main results the general public 
is familiar through the works of Sir Henry Maine and M. de 
Laveleye. More recently, again, Mr. Seebohm has vir- 
tually attempted to dissociate the two; and has recon- 
structed the Village Community conjecturally on a _ wholly 
different basis from that previously assigned. These institutions, 
or rather varieties of them—the “famille-souche” and the co- 
operative village commune—have even been suggested as 
possible remedies for modern economic and social evils. The 
co-operative society, it is noticed, frequently develops spon- 
taneously where remnants of commercial tenure still exist, and 
the co-operative cultivation of the common-field-system looks 
like a primitive and natural form of socialism. Two of these 
survivals have attracted a good deal of attention in France, and 
deserve to attract more; if it is only from the curious conflict 
their recent history exhibits of the earliest and the latest of 
social movements and tendencies. 

Some nine or ten miles south-east of Quibéron is a small 
and, relatively, lofty island—some three miles long and with cliffs 
perhaps 100 feet high—and a little further south-east another 
island, lower and not quite so large: these are Houat and 
Hoedic, “the duck” and “the kid,” well known to English 
blockading squadrons in the wars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as sources of supply of fresh meat and 
poultry, and occasionally as places of burial. They were fortified 
by Vauban, but the forts surrendered and were blown up in 1746, 
and were rebuilt under Louis XV. and again under Louis 
Philippe ; and they served as a temporary refuge and hospital 
for some of the miserable fugitives from the Quibéron expeditions. 
But they are more remarkable for their social history, which, till 








some eight or nine years ago, combined some curious survivals of 
the most archaic of institutions with a spiritual despotism estab- 
lished by universal suffrage, and almost as complete as that of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay. 

Originally the islands were occupied by serfs of the great 
monastery of St. Gilelas de Rhuys, best known in connection 
with Abelard, and so presented the features with which the 
English student is familiar from the maps of communal fields 
given in Mr. Seebohm’s “English Village Community.” The 
cultivated land of each island was divided into four large 
fields; two of these in any one year were given up to 
the cultivation of wheat and barley, the third to various 
other crops, chiefly flax and potatoes, and the fourth lay fallow ; 
the next year the crops were changed in each. In Hoedic 
each field was divided into long strips, precisely as the English 
common fields are in Mr. Seebohm’s maps—two feet broad and 
some forty-three yards long. The Government “ cadastral ” 
valuation of these is ten francs. The properties of the various 
families are composed of scattered groups of these strips 
or even half-strips, held jointly by two or three families, and 
cultivated in alternate years by each in turn. At Houat much 
the same system appears to have existed, and in both cases the 
tillage was generally carried out on the co-operative principle. 
So that M. de Laveleye, following the description of a clerical 
visitor to the island, M. ’Abbé De Lelande of Vannes (1850), has 
taken the island communities (with some reserve) as examples of 
the joint family. The pasture, of course, is held in common. 
Here we have only the familiar features of the medizval village. 
The real distinction of the islands is more peculiar. 

After the wars of the Revolution and the First Empire, the 
curé of Houat called his flock together and proposed to formulate 
a Constitution. The old customs of the island were codified, 
embodied in a “ Réglement,” and solemnly ratified by popular 
vote. This Constitution, which has undergone several revisions, 
is spoken of by M. Baudrillart (“ Populations Agricoles de la 
Bretagne”) as last revised in 1877 and still (mainly) in force in 
1885. Its objects were stated to be “to maintain peace, to fix for 
each his rights and duties, to prevent encroachments by the 
strong against the weak, to render to all equal justice, . ; 
and to prevent covetousness, which is opposed to order and the 
general welfare, and called by St. Paul the root of all evil.” 

Under this Constitution, however, as a hostile official subse- 
quently expressed it to the writer, “le curé était tout le monde.” 
After all the usages had been carefully stated, a special clause 
required him “to act in all matters according to his conscience 
notwithstanding any law to the contrary ;” and—the state of 
public education being somewhat backward—he naturally held 
legally or practically every office in the community. Officially, 
he was no less than six civil servants ; unofficially, he was five 
more—notary, solicitor, druggist, physician, and receiver of 
taxes—a combination seldom realised outside of Mr. Gilbert’s 
operas. Marriage settlements and successions were arranged by 
him, and once written down, were never questioned. Eventually a 
sort of co-operative store arose in Houat—primarily for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. This was illegal, but as the collection of 
the Government duty would not have paid expenses, the authorities 
of Le Palais in Belle Ile (the commune on which both islands 
depend) took no notice. The curés imposed limits—one tumbler of 
wine for each native at a sitting, and one bottle each stranger, whose 
morals presumably mattered less. But still the business prospered, 
and by-and-bye they took up other branches of trade. First, it sup- 
plied nets and lines ; then clothing and provisions ; finally a boat 
was bought which made periodical trips to Belle Ile for supplies, 
and a friendly society and insurance fund grew up which made 
advances of capital for the fishing season. This was controlled 


by the curé and the parish vestry, and, beginning in Houat, was 
by-and-bye imitated in Hoedic. And sothings went on peacefully 
till about 1880. The curés held their eleven or twelve offices, and 
appointed whom they pleased to the rest. They duly recognised the 
rightsof women. The gardechampétre or local policeman in Hoedic 
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was a woman ; and it was also a woman who presided at the 
cabaret, and, as the Republican minority whispered, played the spy 
on the morals and conversation of the islanders. Naturally, under 
the circumstances, functions and funds became curiously mixed. 
The co-operative store made large profits, and the curé spent them 
as he pleased on the Church or the commune. Schools were 
built on the public land with the funds of the store: the expense 
was helped out by informal sales of communal property. The 
curé kept no accounts and no records, and when subsequently 
interrogated by the Prefect of the Department, calmly replied that 
his arrangements had always been made far décret verbal. 

For a Republican majority was at last returned in the 
municipal elections at Le Palais in Belle Ile; and (after some 
years) the authorities proceeded to investigate the affairs of these 
islands. “Government!” said the before-mentioned official to 
the present writer, “ why, they never had one—they have always 
been a set of savages, under no government but that of their curé. 
The curés were dismissed from their civil offices. A lively corre- 
spondence took place between them and the Prefect. The curé of 
Houat failed to account for some two-thirds of the funds which had 
passed through his hands during a certain period, but met the 
demands of secular authority by claiming the schools and the 
schooner as the property of the co-operative store. At last, how- 
ever, he was successfully disestablished and disendowed ; and it was 
officially recommended that theinsurance fund should beconnected 
with the official Bureau de Bienfaisance in Belle Ile. The same 
revolution was effected with less trouble at Hoedic. For some time 
the party of reform in Houat—-three civil servants from Le Palais 
and a lay schoolmaster—went in fear of their lives ; yet occasion- 
ally asserted the majesty of the Republic by hoisting the tricolour 
on the Rectory on the Féte de la République, and other gallant 
and annoying vindications of the law. But the joint tillage and 
the land tenure still exist ; the réglement seems still to be in force ; 
and as the difficulty of finding candidates for office, or work for 
them, has not diminished, the curés have probably recovered 
their powers, for not very long ago they petitioned the Ministry 
of Public Worship for an extra grant of 200 francs a year each, as 
some compensation for their manifold secular duties. Apparently 
a modus vivendi has heen established, and peace and inertia 
reign again. 

Thus did an archaic type of society develop into an early form 
of Christian Socialism, a pure democracy under sacerdotal rule, 
recognising to some extent the claims of women, and with some 
approach to collectivism. Surviving well into the fourth quarter 
of the nineteenth century, it was temporarily shattered by one of 
the most modern of political movements, the conflict of clericalism 
and secularism. And yet apparently it has still vitality. At any 
rate, the juxtaposition of remote antiquity and modern politics 
exhibited in its history is curious and interesting. 








THE MINOR SATURNALIA OF THE POOR. 
extention 
BANK HOLIDAY always brings me round to the steadily 
recurring thought that amusement is a science, and that, 
with the poor, the science is in its elementary stage. 1 know— 
for | read the reports of all the charitable societies—how much 
our poor people have improved since they sought their recreation 
in cock fights at Highbury, or prize fights in the saw-pits of the 
suburbs. The van-loads now returning from the country bring 
green boughs with them. But yet, but yet! They also bring 
songs, and | could wish they were better songs :— 
‘* Sixpence is not a tanner ; 
A bridegroom's not a banner, 
Though the banns he will put up before he's wed.’ 


It would be easy to say more, but I purposely paint in half-tones 
Easier still would it be to go down into the slums, and find scenes 
that beggar the horrors of the Eighth Circle. The horrors are 
not fair game ; the evs are more to my present purpose. Even 





the exnuzs of the coarser dissipation are not exactly to the point 
Else might one say something of the groups who pass the whole 
holiday in making the round, say, of the Clare Market public- 
houses. They start off early, and drink themselves back to their 
hovels by a circumference of dissipation not exceeding the area 
of a village green. They are fuddled at the first quadrant, 
murderous at the second, raving mad at the third, and happily, 
insensible at the last. These excesses run in classes and in 
callings. Journeymen tailors are prone to them, so are shoe- 
makers—shoemakers who take in repairs. There is nothing to 
be done with these victims, I think, but to let them die out and to 
begin again. 

The type that interests me most, at times like this, is the 
occasional inebriate, the man who breaks out on Bank Holiday, 
but keeps in all the rest of the year. He is truly a touching 
figure, and our social reformers will do well to have an eye on 
him. I have seen him this Easter Monday as usual. I may not 
see him till next Boxing Day, for his sobriety has great staying 
power. I call him interesting to the social reformers, because in 
him alone can they have any hope of useful ministration. He is 
in the path to Giudecca, but he may still be stopped. Besides, it 
is the case of that majority, with whom the social reformers have 
to deal. 

There are thousands like this, thousands who observe all the 
proprieties of humble life for weeks and months, and then break 
out for two or three fierce days, to return to the proprieties again. 
Some break out every Bank Holiday, some on every other ; and, 
in the same way, there are one-day spree men, two-day, and 
“weekers.” The social reformer must not despise them, for they 
are, truly speaking, his sheep. His business is to diminish the 
frequency of their attacks ; to gradually reduce the weekers to 
half-time, and to persuade the alternates to accept the compromise 
of Boxing Day for the whole year. 

I explain them in this way. For the best of us, as for the 
worst, Civilisation is certainly a little slow. It is a good thing, it 
is a proper thing, it isa necessary thing, but in its ordinary levels 
of duty it is just touched with humdrum now and then. Humble 
people get this quality of tedium without alloy. It is the pure, 
the unadulterated article, in some measure certified with the 
Government stamp. Where they are not very strong people they 
are apt to break out, and to seek a factitious elation, which, 
whatever else it is—and it is certainly very shocking—is an 
elation all the same. They must revel or die. They go to the 
revel in cold blood ; they often return from it without repentance, 
feeling, unhappy brethren, that it has done them good. 

The way some of them live in the interval is a perfect Succi’s 
fast of the fun of life. I have my eye on one now, well known to 
me in my own neighbourhood, who, before last Saturday night, 
was a Puritan of the domestic virtues, and who by next Monday 
will be a Puritan again. He is not altogether poor, and I think 
he does something in a sewer. He is up at half-past five every 
morning. He goes straight from work to bed. He drinks 
water, or the perpetual tea, which must be a greater trial. 
He remembers that a penny saved is a penny gained, and 
never buys a newspaper or spends a shilling at the play. 
His sole recreation is a gratuitous lecture on Palestine, 
or a concert of the same kind at which ladies and gentle- 
men sing to him selections from the “Golden Treasury.” He 
works blindly, fiercely, and betakes himself to the Post Office 
Savings Bank every week in the same mood. He follows the 
perfect way, which, for his class especially, is generally under- 
stood to be the way of the everlasting No. He is the spirit that 
denies, in regard to all the things of this life esteemed good by 
those who have not read the publications of the Thrift Society. 
He says “ No” to butter on his bread, to his pipe, to his mug of 
beer. He is devout, yet not without a motive: on cold evening 
1 have sometimes suspected him of reading the comminatory 
prophecies to keep himself warm. His children are made to 
share his studies, to enable them to dispense with toys. They 
read together by the firelight, to save candle ; and he is expositor- 
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in-chief and authority for the hard words. I like to see them look 
up to him when they come to the name of the King of Babylon. 
“ Neb ”"—“ Neb”—* Neb,” say the children. “ Nebuchadnezzar,” 
says the hierarch with decision, and they pass on. 

This is his dead level, but wait till Easter Monday. Who is 
this that trippeth along the street, genial, amiable, foolish, singing 
softly to himself, though he is not without a companion? It is 
Daddy who has broken out—say rather Daddy who has broken 
down. Daddy is going to have his three days, and no power on 
earth shall step between him and them. Daddy knows he is 
doing wrong, knows he is wasting substance, and risking loss 
of work, but he will have his three days. He is the de- 
formed transformed; he has touched friendship, and the 
genial joys. He is singing, I know not what lays of oldish 
time which have come to him by inheritance from the mother’s 
knee—“ On the bank of the Shannon when Shelah was 
nigh,” “Bold General Wolfe to his men did say”—this last 
Daddy’s nearest approach to the conception of a contemporary 
warlike event. The ballad lingers yet among the poor, and for 
those who sing it because they have learned nothing else, a cen- 
tury is but a day. Daddy sings “General Wolfe” with a purpose 
just now. His companion is a soldier about as far advanced in 
Nirvana as himself; and he is taking the soldier home to tea. 
It is my privilege subsequently to make one of the party, for such 
a celebration is of the things that ought never to be missed. The 
quiet housewife, schooled by long experience, prepares the meal 
without one word of reproach. It is Daddy’s three days. There 
is method in his choice of a companion. Daddy was once in 
the navy, and, at his festival, he likes to see the colour of 
the cloth—the red colour as a makeshift for the unattainable 
blue. He served at Bomarsund; the other saw powder burnt 
at Tel-el-Kebir. The endeavour to bring these two operations 
into the same perspective helps to pass the time. The warrior, 
who is not read in modern history, suggests that Bomarsund may 
have entered into Lord Wolseley’s scheme of a feint on the sea 
coast. Their ignorance of their respective campaigns as entire 
schemes of war is significant. It is clear that each did the duty 
that lay nearest to him, and no more—killed his enemy, had his 
supper, and went to bed without wasting a thought or a care on 
any distant scene. Daddy, the stolid Daddy, is all life now.in 
every nerve—a minstrel, an orator, a tactician, if not a strategist, 
by turns. He is especially a man of feeling. He quarrels 
with the soldier for the pleasure of making it up with him. 
He feigns to remember that he knew and quarrelled with him 
years ago, for the exquisite delight of the confession that it was 
all a mistake. 

So it passes, so it will pass for the three days ; and, at the end 
of it, Daddy, without one word ofapology, apparently without one 
thought of remembrance, will suddenly revert to the self-denial, 
the hardness, the severity, the lack lustre in every detail of being, 
of the old life. His case is the case of thousands. I wish some 
one could help me to find the remedy, or the cause. W. 





‘**A VILLAGE PRIEST.” 





HE escaped convict, his eyes looking for his ears, his face 
ghastly, as he wriggles into plays to hide behind footstools 

and shout as a precaution against being heard—who does not 
know him? He is a stage-property across the river, and even 
at our West End theatres he is well loved. In A Village Priest, 
Mr. Grundy’s new Haymarket piece, he is on the stage to shut 
all the doors and put his fingers to his lips before the first Act 
ends, and in Dick Venables, at the Shaftesbury, he gets a play 
to himself. This page would be as judiciously left blank as de- 
voted to Mr. Law’s piece, which is a frank melodrama, capitally 
played, and calling for little more comment than the dinner we 
ate yesterday. 4 Village Priest, however, despite its weak- 
nesses, is too ingenious to be passed by, and the satisfaction with 











which it was received is a hopeful sign. The play is unconven- 
tional in treatment, and should therefore encourage dramatists 
who would burst their bonds if they dared. 

To invite comparison, no doubt, a literal translation of the 
French play, Le Secret de la Terreuse, on which Mr. Grundy’s piece 
is founded, was distributed through the theatre. The original 
proves to be a rank melodrama, coarsely written, with one of the 
dreariest of stage figures for its pivot—-the mad old woman who 
raves. Mr. Grundy has cut her out of his play, and, instead, 
developed the character of the Abbé Dubois, making of him, in- 
deed, with Mr. Tree’s help, a very interesting and artistic study. 
In short, though A Village Priest is a perplexing and even 
aggravating puzzle, it is vastly superior to Le Secret de la 
Terreuse. To give its plot, nevertheless, would be as difficult 
as to cross Piccadilly Circus or to read a letter from an editor. 
Wilkie Collins seldom unravelled a more curious knot, and he 
had his two hundred thousand words to do it in as against 
Mr. Grundy’s twelve thousand. This complexity may be called 
a defect, though the acting was so clever as to hide it. 
A play should be capable of description in a very few words, 
but even Mr. Grundy does not use words enough. Everybody in 
turn is the hero or heroine; there is not one of the characters 
without sufficient personal interest in affairs to be “emotional” 
throughout the five Acts : they suffer in a row like patients in an 
infirmary, and we are expected not only to weep with them all at 
once, but to keep our two eyes fixed on their seven beds. There 
is a blind old lady who thinks her late husband was aking among 
men, and he was really a murderer. How agonising to look 
forward to her coming awakening. Her son knows the truth, and, 
being upright, he must divulge it, thus probably killing his mother, 
besides breaking off his own marriage. The convict who, though 
innocent, had been condemned for the murder, has escaped, and 
the gendarmes have orders to take him dead or alive. If he 
proves his innocence, the blind lady, who has been as a mother to 
his daughter, must die of grief ; if he does not, he will not only be 
recaptured, but his daughter will continue to think him an 
assassin. The daughter screams at the mention of her 
father’s name, for is he not a murderer? There is a comtesse 
whose trouble is (1) that the dead villain of the play seduced 
her, (2) that he did it by falsely swearing that her husband 
was as bad as herself. Ifthe convict’s innocence is established, 
her guilt will be revealed to the world—and to her daughter. 
The daughter, who is glorying in her lover in the first Act, is 
presently to lose him, and to know that his father was a murderer 
and her own mother vile. The terrible secret had been confided 
to the Abbé at the confessional. If he keeps it, his old friend the 
convict must return to prison, leaving behind him a daughter 
who shrinks from him as from contamination. If the Abbé dis- 
closes the truth, he breaks a most solemn vow, becomes an outcast, 
and kills the blind lady whom he has loved all his life. Was there 
ever such a complication on the stage? We have run dry of 
sympathy before the third Act is under weigh, and now can only 
pant after the plot, marvelling at its skill and approving of ourselves 
because it has not left us hopelessly in the rear. The credit of 
this, however, is less ours than Mr. Grundy’s, whose handling of 
his intrigue is masterly. _ Until the curtain falls we at least seem 
to know what is going on, though the author is only a conjurer 
explaining blandly that it is all quite simple. 

The result of all this emotion unfortunately is that nothing 
happens. The dead murderer is left in his frame over the 
mantelpiece to be the admired of all men. The Abbé does break 
the seal of the confessional, the comtesse has to admit her guilt, 
the two lovers do part in woe, but rather than make the blind 
lady unhappy, the convict—whose daughter now knows his inno- 
cence—-goes silently back to jail. The moral for which the play 
seemed to gallop from the start is that translated by the schoolboy, 
“Justice must be done though the ceiling should fall in;” but 
when he is within sight of the goal Mr. Grundy turns his back 
on it. 

With some of the exceptions taken to the play we have little 
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sympathy. In no circumstances, it is said, was the Abbé entitled 
to break his vow. True, probably ; but it is conceivable that he 
might have done so, and that is sufficient for the playwright, 
Such is the intricacy of the plot that the audience must make 
their way through it like detectives ; but if they are willing to do 
this they need not dread bewilderment, so admirable are the 
mechanism and the acting. For character-drawing there is 
little opportunity. With one exception, every person in the 
play has to rush on with the intrigue — with every entrance 
there is new emotion; one exhausted actor lays the plot down, 
when another seizes it and carries it on a stage ; we no more 
know the persons, except as part of the intrigue, than we know 
the characters of the rowers by looking at a boat-race. Even 
the exception, the Abbé, owes most of his individuality to the 
beautiful acting of Mr. Tree, who uses every brief breathing- 
space to suggest character by by-play. Mr. Grundy is such a 
subtle and experienced craftsman that it would be presumptuous 
in outsiders to attempt to teach him his trade, yet, even if he 
wanted to make A Village Priest purely a play of intrigue, 
one might still hold that his piece should have had a central 
character. The son torn by conflicting emotions would have 
done, or the widow who must be terribly undeceived, or indeed 
any one of these seven people. Perhaps the Abbé should have 
been the figure, for the conception here is specially strong. But 
all the characters are crying for sympathy, and we cannot fling 
the handkerchief to any one without slighting the other six. 

A Village Priest delighted the first-night audience, and the 
success it has probably already settled down to is satisfactory, 
not only because the drama could be called fine if judged by the 
same standard as some other recent successes, or because it is 
played by actors who are really artists, but as a proof that our 
audiences are not quite so dull and enslaved to conventionality as 
one is frequently forced to think them. No one scemed to fear 
the verdict of the young miss, who is perhaps a greater tyrant at 
Mudie’s than in the theatres ; and though, instead of a “happy 
ending,” we got gloom without tragedy, the whole house called for 
author and company. Theend was unjustifiable ; but in showing 
that it is not even necessary to leave a single pair of lovers in each 
other's arms, Mr. Grundy has taught all his brother-dramatists 
a lesson. Another by the same teacher can be learned at the 
Garrick, where a play—and a trivial, though witty one —is 
drawing many people to it, without the attraction of a sensa- 
tional plot. In A Pair of Spfectacles we have merely two 
strongly contrasted characters—-they are a philanthropic fool and 
a skinflint—without much shading ; but they are sufficient—for 
the reason that character is incident. J. M. B, 








ART IN LONDON. 
sient 

WE fear the present exhibition of the Royal Society of British 

Artists must be somewhat disappointing even to them- 
selves. A few years ago this once powerful body did an un- 
wise thing; it belied its name, and elected a sensation-causing 
American artist as its president. For the moment it seemed 
about to reap distinct advantage from its action ; but it was only 
for the moment. New schemes of picture-hanging and lighting, 
startling upholstery, and much vigorous puffing and advertising 
by unusual means in the press, raised great public curiosity, 
which as suddenly ceased. Then internal dissensions rent the 
bosom of the Suffolk Street society, and the British Artists and 
their transatlantic chief, and many of his followers, parted com- 
pany; but not before the private quarrels of members had been 
pushed into the newspapers. The R.B.A. are still suffering from 
the effect of the reaction. Their present state suggests that 
of a genteel person of limited means, who, in an ill-advised 
moment, ventured on the application of a patent clothes-reviver to 
his garments, but subsequently found that the spurious gloss and 
smartness wore off, leaving sad after-effects. It is not that in 
many cases the fittest have not survived at Suffolk Street; it is 





that in too many cases the unfittest have also continued in 
existence. The water-colours are stronger than the oils. We 
prefer the president’s (Mr. Wyke Bayliss’) fine drawing of the 
interior of “St. Wulfran’s, Abbeville,” to his bigger picture of 
“ Monza Cathedral.” Both are marked alike by his strong sense 
of deep religious mysticism and reverence and peculiar man- 
nerisms. Mr. Leopold Rivers, a new member, sends “ Showery 
Weather on the Sussex Downs,” a drawing of great vigour and 
promise. Mr. T. B. Hardy’s river scene, “Thames Tunnel Pier,” 
is, like much of his work, uneven, but has one remarkably strong 
passage. Mr. A. W. Weedon still perseveres in the right 
school. None of Mr. C. J. Lander’s drawings do we remem- 
ber to have seen before. His “Town and Temple” is a 
version of Ludgate Hill reminiscent of Mr. Logsdail’s work ; 
but unlike the latter artist, he has not thought it necessary 
to paint London through a Venetian atmosphere. Turning to the 
oils, we first note Mr. Cayley Robinson’s “ Drifting,” three fisher- 
girls afloat in an old boat on an idle tide beneath a cloudless 
summer sky. Composition, colour, bold handling, and a delicious 
vein of indolent restfulness, all distinguish this picture. Mr. F. 
Brangwyn has two large canvases. In the first, “ Conjecture,” 
he deals very truthfully with a group of old salts speculating on 
an incoming ship; in the second, “January,” he shows both 
intuitive taste and feeling, and want of training and knowledge. 
Mr. Dudley Hardy, whose “ Sans Asile” so pleased the Parisians 
last year, exhibits a dexterous little picture called “A Song to 
Bacchus.” Mr. Sherwood Hunter’s “Which Wins?” Breton 
peasants measuring the distance between their balls in a game 
of bowls, is cold in colour, but full of humour and character, and 
betrays a deep knowledge of his models’ manners and expressions. 
Mr. W. S. Jay’s subject is, it goes unsaid, beech trees ; but it is a 
good example. Mr. Yeend King always arrives at his happy 
effects with somewhat too evident a facility and cleverness. Mr. 
Davidson Knowles’ little meditating maiden, a study in grey and 
brown, called “A Garden of Memories,” is very delicate and 
much more successful than his more ambitious and larger portrait. 
Mr. Bernard Evans and Mr. Hubert Vos are amongst the notice- 
able absentees. 

Voltaire once explained why the Holy Roman Empire was 
so called. He said it was because it was not an Empire, not 
Roman, and distinctly not holy. A very similar explanation 
might be given of the term New English Art Club as applied to 
the society of young artists who follow “American leads,” not 
now particularly new, paint in imitation of living French artists, 
have studied in Paris, and sell and exhibit their pictures under 
conditions not materially different from those of similar existing 
bodies. Until this year they have selected the Dudley Gallery 
as their show-room. There at least they had an excellent top- 
light. This year they have migrated to the large set of rooms 
above what was once the Japanese Village at Knightsbridge. 
The choice is unfortunate. The rooms, though large and 
nandsome, are lighted only on one side. Looking over the 
catalogue, we notice that the gentlemen from Newlyn 
seem to prefer the recognition of the despised and “effete” 
authorities, such as the Royal Academy, now that they 
have secured it. It is not without significance that Messrs. 
Stanhope Forbes, Bramley, Tuke, Fred Hall, Gotch, Chevalier 
Taylor, are unrepresented. Mr. Walter Sickert and Mr. Maurice 
Greiffenhagen have been singularly successful in full-length 
portraits, painted with grace and freedom after the manner of 
Mr. Whistler's portrait of Lady Archibald Campbell at the 
Grosvenor some years ago. Mr. Sickert’s “Miss Fancourt,” 
black on black, will have vanished like an apparition in the 
course of a few years. But that is a detail. Inacertain light you 
can get a very clear idea of the picture in this present day in 
which we live, and that suffices. Mr. Greiffenhagen’s “ Miss 
Lily Hanbury” is really charming. Mr. Wilson Steer has three 
different moods ; he paints @ /a Rossetti, @ a Monet, and @ /a 
Steer. Judging from his “ Jonquils,” a young person in a 
shadowless blue dress, standing against shadowless blue blinds, 
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we prefer him in either of the two former. Mr. Steer also paints 
a vigorous impression of Mr. Sickert’s moustache ; Mr. Sickert in 
reply vividly realises Mr. Steer’s red socks and blue waistcoat. 
Mr. Steer gives the title of “Signorina Sozo in Dresdena” 
to a picture composed of two silk hats, a London fog, and an 
apparently human figure dressed in white melting away in the 
distance. The catalogue offers no explanation. Mr. Frederick 
Brown's “A Portrait ”—a young lady, full length, in silver-grey and 
olive-green—has great merit. Mr. W. Sickert’s “ Mr. Bradlaugh” 
would be considered a clever two hours’ work at a Langham Club 
sketching tourney. Mr. F. W. Jackson’s seascape and boats 
called “ Bad Weather” would command praise wherever shown. 
Mr. Hope McLachlan’s low-toned study of sheep called 
“ Strayed” is rich in colour and full of feeling and beauty- 
Mr. J. McLure Hamilton’s “ Portrait”—a grandmother in 
black with a golden-haired child on her knee—is admirably 
drawn, the flesh beautifully painted, natural, and full of 
grave dignity and feeling. Mr. Laidlay repeats his poetic 
mauve and orange impression of moonlight and marsh. Mr. 
Sydney Starr was a young artist of much promise; but we do 
not think we should like his portrait of ““ Mrs. Brandon Thomas,” 
even if he deigned to give it the two months’ additional work it 
requires. Mr. Arthur Tomsen’s “ Sheep Boy” gives us a vivid 
effect of sunlight. Mr. Theo Wores sends a couple of his 
Japanese pictures; Mr. Albert Moore, a pastel; Mr. Wyllie, 
A.R.A., two etchings ; and M. J. E. Blanche, two “ fragments ” 
and a “sketch.” There is this year a definite attempt at drawing 
in many ofthe pictures, plenty of atmosphere—though sometimes 
nothing else—and sufficient cleverness to show that if these 
young gentlemen would not insist on commencing where the 
great masters left off, many of them might learn to paint. 





ST. PIRAN AND THE MILLSTONE. 
snmntiilipeenes 

F you ask me why I love the Cornish beyond all other folk, I 

will give you a reason: and if you ask me again to-morrow, 
I shall probably give you another, and so on. You must allow 
me to grow old and die before | can be sure. 

It has something to do with their laziness, however. 

The most adorable man on earth wears a blue jersey, and has 
been sitting on the keel of a boat ever since I was a boy. The 
neighbours say that once upon a time he tarred this boat and 
sitting down forthwith upon it, in a meditative fit, has never since 
been able to detach himself. But how can they tell till he tries ? 
His own theory is that he waits for the world to come round to 
him. 

Now we owe this gift of laziness to St. Piran, who brought it 
across from Ireland. St. Piran is the miner's saint, for reasons 
to be explained : and I learnt his story from an old miner as we 
ate our bread and cheese together, once, on the floor of Wheal 
Tregobbin, while the Davy lamp between us made wavering 
giants of our shadows on the walls of the adit, and the sea 
moaned as it tossed on its bed, two hundred feet above. 


St. Piran was a little round man; and in the beginning he 
lived on the north coast of Ireland, in a leafy mill, past which a 
stream came tumbling down to the sea. After turning the saint’s 
mill-wheel the stream dived over a fall into the Lough below, and 
the /u/-ul-ur-r-r of the water-wheel and fall was a sleepy music 
in the saint’s ear noon and night. 

It must not be imagined that the mill-wheel ground anything. 
No: it went round merely for the sake of its music. For all St. 
Piran’s thought was given up to the Study of Things that Pre- 
sented Themselves to his Notice ; and as for his livelihood, he 
earned it in the simplest way. The waters of the Lough below 
possessed a peculiar virtue. You had only to sink a log or stick 
therein, and in fifty years’ time that log or stick would be turned 
to stone. St. Piran was as quick as you are to divine the possi- 
bilities of easy competence offered by this spot. He took time by 








the forelock, and in half a century was fairly started in business. 
Henceforward he passed all his days among the rocks above the 
fall, whittling bits of wood and cork into quaint shapes, attaching 
them to string, weighting them with pebbles and lowering them 
over the fall into the Lough—whence after fifty years he would 
draw them forth and sell them to the surrounding peasantry at 
two hundred and fifty Jer cent. fer annum on the initial cost. 

It was a tranquil, lucrative employment, and had he stuck to 
the Study of Things that Presented Themselves to his Notice he 
might have ended his days by the fall. But in an unlucky hour 
he undertook to feed ten Irish kings and their armies for ten 
days together with three cows. Even so he might have escaped, 
had he only failed. Alas! As it was, the ten kings had no 
sooner signed peace and drunk together, than they marched up 
to St. Piran’s door and began upbraiding him. 

“Fwhat’s ailin’ wid ye?’ asked the saint: “out wid ut! 
Didn’ I stuff ye wid cow-mate galore whin the land was as bare 
as my tonshure? But ’twas three cows an’ a mirucle wasted, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“Faith, ye’ve said ut,” answered one of the kings. “Three 
cows betune tin Oirish kings! ‘Tis insultin’! Arrah, now, make 
it foive, St. Piran, darlint !” 

““ May they mak’ your stummucks ache, for havin’ no proper 
sinse av a mirucle. Git out wid ye, ye palthry, wheedlin’ blay- 
guards |” 

And St. Piran slammed the door in their faces. 

But these kings were Ulstermen, which is to say that they 
took things seriously. So they went off and stirred up the people: 
and the end was that one sunshiny morning a dirty rabble marched 
up to the mill and laid hands on the saint—on what plea, do you 
think? Why, for deing without visible means of support ! 

“There’s me petrifyin’ spicimins!” cried the saint; and he 
tugged at one of the ropes that stretched down into the Lough. 

“Indade !” answered one of the ten kings. “Bad luck to 
your spicimins !” said he. 

And in fact the people were growing tired of them. You see, 
he had overstocked his market. 

‘“*F what's that ye’re tuggin’ at ?” asks one. 

“ Now the Holy Mother presarve your eyesight, Tim Coolin,” 
answers St. Piran, pulling it in, “ if ye can’t tell a plain millstone 
at tin paces! I never expected ye to see ¢hrough ut,” he adds 
with a twinkle, for Tim was a mighty drinker. 

Sure enough, it was a millstone, and a very neat one ; and 
the saint, seeing he had made a bit of an impression, went on 
like a cheap-jack— 

“ Av there’s any gintleman prisunt wid an eye for millstones, 
I'll throuble him to turn ut here. Me own make,” says he, 
“jooled in wan hole, an’ dog-chape at fifteen shillin’ 4 

He was going on, when somebody called out, “ To think av a 
millstone bein’ a visible manes av support!” And all began to 
laugh. 

“St. Piran, dear, ye’ve got to die,” says the spokesman. 

“ Musha, musha !”— and the saint set up a wail and wrung 
his hands. “An’ how’s it goin’ to be?” he asked, breaking off ; 
“an’ av it’s by O’Neil’s blunderbust that he’s fumblin’ yonther 
will | stand afore or ahind ut? for ’tis the same for danger, both 
ends. Wirra, wirra! May our sowls find mercy, Fergus O'Neil, 
for we'll both be wantin’ it to-day. Better for you, Fergus, that 
this millstone was around your black neck, an’ you drownin’ in the 
dept’s av the Lough!” 

He hadn't finished before they all set up a shout. “The mill- 
stone—-the millstone!” “Straphim to ut!” “He's named his 
death!”’—and inside of three minutes there was the saint, 
strapped down on his own “ specimen.” 

“Wirra, wirra!” he cried, and begged for mercy ; but they 
raised a devastating shindy, and gave the stone a trundle. It 
rolled down the turf to the edge of the fall, leapt over into space, 
and fell down—down—till it struck the waters far below with a 
splash, and went under—— 

For three seconds only. The next thing that the crowd saw 
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as it peered over the cliff, was St. Piran floating quietly out to sea 
on the millstone, for all the world as if on a life-belt, and untying 
his bonds to use for a fishing-line! You see, this millstone had 
been made of cork originally, and was only half petrified ; and 
the old boy had just beguiled them. Presently, when he had 
finished undoing the cords, he stood up and bowed to them all 
very politely. 

“Visible manes av support, me childher—merely visible manes 
av support! An’ may you enjoy this pleasant mornin’. Faix, 
’tis your bare right,” cries he, “for I’m thinkin’ ye were only born 
yestiddy !” 

The tides bore St. Piran and his millstone out into the Atlantic, 
and he fished for mackerel all the way. And then a breeze 
sprang up and blew him south-west until he spied land ; and 
so he stepped ashore on the Cornish coast. 

In Cornwall he lived many years ; and to this day there are 
three places named after him—Perranaworthal, Perranuthno, and 
Perranzabuloe. But it was in the last named that he most 
delighted, because at Perranzabuloe (Fcclesta S“ Piran in 
Sabulo) there was nothing but sand to distract him from the 
Study of Objects that Presented Themselves to his Notice ; for he 
had given up miracles. So he sat on the sands, and taught 
the Cornish people how to be idle. Also he discovered Tin for 
them : but that was an accident, and proved his death. 

Now if you doubt that we Cornishmen owe our laziness to this 
saint, you have only to visit the Blackmore tin-“ streamers” on 
their feast-day, which falls on Friday-in-lide (ze. the first Friday 
in March, in the week dedicated to St. Piran), and note a curious 
custom of theirs. For they pick out the sleepiest boy in the 
neighbourhood and send him up to the highest “bound” or 
tumulus in the work, with instructions to sleep there as long as he 
can. And by immemorial custom the length of his nap will be 
the measure of the tinners’ afternoon siesta for twelve months to 
come. Only when you go you had best be careful to give your- 
self no airs with the tinners : for they, too, are given to studying 
the Objects that Present Themselves to their Notice. Q. 








BULGARIA AND SERBIA. 





BELGRADE, April 6, 1890. 
BELGRADE and Sofia are just now mutually angry, and dis- 
play astonishing ingenuity in discovering abuses with which 
to reproach each other. Fortunately, however, there is, as yet, no 
need for the Red Cross societies to step in, and we believe there 
will not be. It is simply a noisy quarrel between neighbours 
about some trifle, and it will be certainly made up without 
coming to blows—if they are let alone. Serbia is absolutely 
unprepared for any warlike adventure. She is busily engaged in 
reorganising her army ; possibly some people—even Serbians— 
might say, in d@sorganising it. She has to reduce the peace 
footing of twenty battalions to ten battalions for the sake 
of economy. This “reform” is condemned by a good part 
of the serious political men of the country, and almost 
unanimously by the military authorities and officers. It has 
assuredly not lessened the ill-feeling of the army towards the 
Radical government, which, in a sudden craze for “economy,” 
cut down certain time-hallowed allowances to the officers without 
discussing much the wisdom of doing so—at the present time, when 
all Europe is looking out for war. It is true the taxes come in 
slowly, and the Government is anxious about the financial future 
of the young State. The Opposition is growing bolder, and in the 
very ranks of the ruling party there are many signs of dissatisfac- 
tion and murmurs of possible mutiny. Serbia is somewhat short- 
tempered, but she has not the slightest serious thought of per- 
mitting her state of chronic discontent to develop into anything 
so fatal as a serious collision with Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria is doubtless continuing to arm herself with great 
energy and goodwill. Prince Ferdinand’s pet amusement and his 
prime occupation is his army. He has already increased its 









strength considerably without making much noise about it, and 
now he is going to furnish it with one of the best repeating rifles 
and abundance of ammunition. Prince Ferdinand is a born 

statesman, and, whilst he works incessantly to strengthen the 
fighting power of his adopted country, he unceasingly depre- 
cates Chauvinism, and warns his people to beware of illusions 

Under his inspiration, the Bulgarian Government is ready to 
recal Mr. Mintchovich from Belgrade and give the Serbian 
Government a “satisfaction” which no one conversant with 
the facts of the case would say it has a right to claim. But, be- 
sides Prince Ferdinand’s moderation, there is another reason why 
the Serbo-Bulgarian conflict will not this time end in war. The 
leader of the Serbian Radicals, Mr. Pashich, has had a conference 
with the chief members of his party since his return from St. 
Petersburg, and he has communicated to them corifidentially the 
result of his mission to the Czar. “It is said” that the part of 
his report which impressed most his hearers was this :—The Czar 
most earnestly advises the Serbians to be very prudent and 
careful to avoid complications, because precipitation would be 
likely to ruin Serbia, and do great harm to the great Slavonic 
cause. The Czar, in fact, desires that the Serbians leave to 
him absolutely the choice of the most propitious moment 
for the commencement of the great historic drama which has been 
so’ long announced and which is so impatiently waited for. One 
statement which Mr. Pashich is said to have made to some of his 
most confidential friends, under many promises of secrecy, is very 
significant. It seems the Radical chief was bold enough to men- 
tion to His Imperial Majesty that, in a certain eventuality, the 
Serbian people would naturally expect to see Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro united in one state under one ruler. Mr. Pashich was 
probably too prudent to be quite explicit, and the Czar looked at 
him fixedly and inquiringly. Then, having apparently come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Pashich hinted at the union of both 
countries under Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, His Imperial 
Majesty said repeatedly, with great decision, * All I can say to 
you, and tell you to tell the Serbians, is this, Zake great care of 
your young king! Keep him as the very apple of your eye!” 

This declaration seems to have greatly surprised those to 
whom it was communicated. But this surprise proves only how 
little the Radical politicians of Serbia know of the personal 
character of the Czar and of the history of their country’s relations 
with Russia. 

Alexander III. may be a thoroughly reactionary autocrat, but 
he is still a thorough gentleman. On the abdication of King 
Milan, a year ago, persons in a position to know asserted that the 
Czar had promised to support Milan’s son and the dynasty 
Obrenovich on condition that King Milan resigned. 

Since Milan’s abdication the Czar has availed himself of every 
opportunity to strengthen the position of the boy-king. Besides, 
the keeping of this promise does not bring him into any conflict 
with his duties as chief of the great Russian Empire, and its 
traditionary policy. The aim of that policy has always been 
not to permit the formation of another strong and independent 
Slavonic State. For this reason Russia suggested to young 
Danilo of Montenegro in 1850 not to make himself a Prince- 
Bishop like his predecessors, but to assume the title of prince, 
and found a new princely dynasty to compete with the dynasties 
of Obrenovich and Karageorge for the adherence of the Servian 
people. 7 

The idea which inspired the Imperial advice to Danilo in 
1850 was still full of life and vigour in 1889. Last year the 
Czar pronounced the political axiom, that the Serbian people 
ought to revolve round fwo political centres, the dynasty of 
Montenegro and the dynasty of Serbia. This means practically 
nothing else but that the Serbian nation is wof to be united unde 
one and the same ruler. 

In the spirit of the same policy Russia did not approve of the 
union of Bulgaria and Roumelia when brought about by the 
Bulgarians without foreign aid. 

An old diplomatist—who had had many years’ peculiar 
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opportunities to watch the working of Russian policy in the 
Balkans—-once said to me that the immediate aim of that policy 
is to discredit the Balkan nations before Europe, and to disgust 
them with themselves and with their attempts to gain in- 
dependent national life; so that at last, exhausted and dis- 
heartened, they repeat the lesson the Russians have taught 
them, and send to the Romanoff the petition, “‘Come and reign 
over us!” Our friend may be right, but we think that it will need 
still a good time before this lesson is learnt perfectly. Bulgaria’s 
taste for self-government and independence is evidently strengthen- 
ing, and Serbia’s love of liberty has certainly not diminished 
since King Milan’s abdication. It is true Serbia and Russia 
seem at present to stand very near each other, but the day will 
come—perhaps sooner than we think—when they will both see 
with surprise that they have misunderstood each other. 

The political atmosphere in Serbia, as in Bulgaria, is some- 
what heavy of late, and many people have “forebodings” of evil 
days. The Bulgarians feel that their continual struggle with 
Russia cannot last for ever, and that some great change must 
soon be made. When the indefatigable Mr. Hitrovo succeeds 
some day—or some night—in spiriting away somehow Prince 
Ferdinand, and in removing Mr. Stambuloff and a few other 
patriots, the scene will change completely and suddenly. Europe 
will have no right to be surprised if she sees one day the Bul- 
garians again on their knees before the Czar, begging him to 
pardon and “ protect” them. The mass of the nation are abso- 
lutely indifferent, and will be ready to purchase quiet and peace 
at any price. 

If tranquillity means implicit obedience to the Czar, and if the 
Czar inspires the Central Government at Sofia, well! then, they 
will obey him! If Europe thinks it better that the Russian does 
not rule absolute in the Balkans, it is time that she does something 
besides looking on, whilst Bulgaria is still struggling bravely to 
keep her head above water. BE. L. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ULSTER AND THE LAND BILL. 


Sik,—In your admirable article on “The Party of Political 
Morality,” you state that the attitude of the Ulster farmers to 
the Land Bill will be watched with some curiosity. I am glad to 
know that Ulster commands such interest. The suspense has 
not been long. In these days of accurate political analysis, it is 
not prudent to speak in a wide provincial sense. I claim no 
representative prerogative for the Ulster Land Committee and 
the Antrim Central Tenant-right Association beyond that which 
directly pertains to them. But as they are the bodies which 
“ passed resolutions, and framed memorials, and sent deputations 
to Mr. Balfour for compelling the landlords to sell,” English 
Liberals may like to know their “first thoughts on the Land 
Bill.” 

A preliminary meeting was held in Belfast on Friday the 4th 
instant. Before 1886 we were nearly all in the same Liberal fold; 
since then some have followed Gladstone, some Hartington ; 
but at our land meetings party politics are kept in abeyance. Our 

titions have been signed by Gladstone Liberals and Liberal 
nionists generally, and by a few Conservatives and Nationalists 
—that is, if they happened to be land occupiers. To clearly under- 
stand the position of the Association, it may be stated that up till 
the winter of 1885 they had not adopted the principle of com- 
pulsory sale. They welcomed the grant under the Ashbourne 
Act, and also the grant in 1889, as conducive to the establishment 
of peasant proprietorship ; but during the past six months their 
exertions in furtherance of the compulsory principle were marked 
by a spirit of determination which foreshadowed continuous and 
consistent effort for the general transposition of occupancy into 
ownership. 
_ The resolutions adopted on Friday expressed great satisfac- 
tion with the efforts of the Government to further the settlement 
of the Irish land question by the extension of the means of attain- 
ing the occupying ownership of land ; recognised the advantages 
which the Bill proposes to confer on the farmers where favourable 
opportunities exist for carrying out voluntary sales ; and hoped 
that all parties interested in the welfare of Ireland, while endeavour- 
ing to amend and extend its provisions, would give the measure 
generous support. The Association, however, re-affirmed their 
conviction that the compulsory sale of estates where the tenants are 











willing to purchase on fair terms can alone meet the difficulties of 
the position, and attain a general extension of occupying owner- 
ship, from which the majority and most deserving of the tenants 
in Ulster will be excluded under any voluntary measure. Ulster- 
men have the credit of being shrewd, practical, and hard-headed. 
The following proposal, which was made at the meeting, is in 
harmony, | think, with this reputation. It was earnestly recom- 
mended that where a majority of, say two-thirds, the tenants on 
an estate are in favour of purchasing their holdings, the Land 
Department shail be empowered to carry out a sale in the same 
manner as if the matter were referred to them by the voluntary 
consent of both parties. 

For this proposal i ask the favourable consideration of all 
political parties. The Ulster farmers are apprehensive that the 
present voluntary scheme will not bring them much relief. 
Where a valuable tenant-right enjoins the punctual payment 
of rent, landlords will prefer this rent to the terms offered by 
the Government, and hence the thoughts of the Ulster farmers 
are turning more and more in the direction of some reasonable 
means by which they can acnuire, upon equitable terms, the 
absolute possession of their hola.ngs.—Yours, &c., 

S. C. McELRoy, Hon. Sec. Ulster 


Ballymoney, 7th April. Land Committee. 


THE SECRECY OF THE BALLOT. 


S1r,—I have just read, with much interest, the article entitled 
“The Rural Vote,” in yesterday's Speaker. As I have conducted 
several elections in the Liberal interest in this part of the world, 
I take the liberty of drawing your attention to some matters on 
the same subject which have come within my experience. 

In 1878 the present Marquessof Londonderry, then Lord Castle- 
reagh, stood for the County Down against Major Sharman Craw- 
ford, for whom I acted. Lord Castlereagh was returned by a small 
majority, which it was well known on both sides was secured partly 
by lavish expenditure of money, but principally by the most 
unprincipled promulgation of the doctrine that the ballot was not 
secret. 

Major Crawford’s friends Sdecided to file a petition, and it 
was tried before two judges (Baron Fitzgerald, now retired, 
and Judge Barry, now Lord Justice). The plan and action 
of Lord Castlereagh’s agent in circulating this falsehood among 
the rural voters were thoroughly proved and exposed, and the seat 
would have been won by us but that Judge Fitzgerald could not 
be satisfied that there was any evidence on which he could 
act to prove that any single voter was prevented from voting 
according to his opinions by reason of the fraudulent device ! 
Judge Barry had no such difficulty ; but as the Court was divided, 
the election of Lord Castlereagh was upheld. 

You will find the case reported in the Blue Book of the period, 
and the then Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. Law, was so im- 
pressed with it that | believe it was on account of his representa- 
tion to Sir Henry James that the present Corrupt Practices Act 
especially includes this representation as a corrupt practice.— 
Yours obediently, Cuas. H. BRETT. 

Gretton, Malone, Belfast, 6th April. 








A REMONSTRANCE TO POETS. 


jnewitiieaeas 
I, 
GING no more songs of ruth ; do not men’s eyes 
Weep tears enough for life’s long mysteries ? 
Walk not in dim memorial groves ; the pain 
That men bear still should sanctify your strain. 
Leave ye your dead ; the world has need of tears ; 
The dead are very still, and have no fears— 
They cannot hear your songs. Do ye possess 
No pity for men’s living weariness ? 
Il. 
Ye sing of faded memories, withered flowers, 
The paltry worries of your listless hours. 
What words of yours are known to heal or bless ? 
Ye fill thé air with cries of your distress ; 
Whole-hearted men in silence sorrow bear : 
Only the conquered weakly cry despair. 
Ye cannot help yourselves, what can ye give 
To those who in no fancied sorrows live ? 
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Ill. 
The general suffering, the woe, the wrong, 
Have never found a hearing in your song ; 
The world’s endeavour seems to you but dull. 
What do you bring to make it beautiful ? 
There is a light more fair than light of day, 
And fairer flowers than bloom beside the way ; 
But these ye tell not of to those who need 
To be enlightened, cherished, gladdened, freed. 

IV. 
Be glad, be brave! the world has waited long, 
And needs a new inspiriting of song, 
Yearns for true words and teaching passionate 
With finer prophecies of nobler fate. 
Men’s eyes and hearts are dulled with constant grief, 
Till they have fallen into disbelief 
Of any light e’en on the topmost hill, 
Or any joy or love that lingers still. 

NEVILLE MANGHAM. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, April 11, 1890. 
T was, I think, M. Jules Lemaitre who said of the works of 
M. Guy de Maupassant, that being at once full of impurity 
and literary excellence, they would have the misfortune to be 
popular by reason of the former quality. The remark, of course, 
will apply admirably to the works of M. Zola. I suppose there is 
now no critic of eminence but admits this great artist to be as 
sincere as he is sombre. Indeed, his sincerity, his conviction, his 
whole-hearted love of truth, and almost brutal defiance of her 
surroundings, are so patent that to call him a worshipper of the 
Goddess Aselgeia, after reading his last volume, is merely ludicrous. 
But one may yet have reasonable doubts concerning M. Zola’s 
public—his English public especially. For it is hardly open to 
doubt that a considerable proportion of his English readers have 
studied him only in Vizetelly translations, from which all literary 
excellence is carefully eliminated. For what, then, do they read 
him if not for his impurity? M. Zola himself is all for truth: but 
if it take two to tell the truth—one to speak and one to hear— 
one is inclined to consider him a vilely ill-used man. 





Insulted by popularity! -It is a rare position. It is even.a 
moderately rare position to be popular at all. 


But there it is. On any other grounds M. Zola’s popularity is 
inexplicable. To begin with, he is dull. I, who count myself a 
fanatical admirer of his work, am constrained to confess him the 
most ‘wearisome writer of my acquaintance, and would vent some 
displeasure on his latest book—“ La Béte Humaine.” 


The title-page itself supplies two causes of complaint. Why 
give the name to this book rather than to any other by this 
author? For the whole corpus of his writings it would be perfect 
—far better than Balzac’s “ Comédie Humaine,” not to mention the 
fatuous “ Batailles de la Vie” of M. Ohnet. It really sums up and 
puts in a nutshell all the truth that M. Zola has discovered in this 
world. It is a phrase that he uses with damnable iteration in his 
critical estimates of his own works. But as bestowed on this 
particular volume it is loose and ineffective. 


And above the title we read again the old, old legend—“Zes 
Rougon-Macquart: Histoire Naturelle et Sociale d’une Famille 
sous le Second Empire.” Those poor Rougon-Macquart! But in 
all modesty we would submit to M. Zola a question that has 
been asked before. We would say, “My dear sir, does it not 
strike you as odd that you, who claim to have discovered the neces 
sity of a close and lively study of real life, a scientific observation 
of humanity day by day—that you, of all men, should go on for 





ever writing of the Second Empire? Why, the Second Empire has 
been dead these twenty years. Your sources of information there- 
fore can only be memoranda, recollections and impressions of that 
period—a period already dim, for we live rapidly nowadays. 
Why, sir, your prototype was that admirable young gentleman 
Persius, who used to thump the desk and castigate the vices of 
everyone who happened to have gone to his long account some 
years before. Only Persius confessed it frankly, and so has the 
advantage of you.” But M. Zola will not listen. Le monde a 
changé: lui ne bouge. Il ne love plus de dessus son papier a copie 
sa face congestionnée. And on will go des Rougon-Macquart to 
the bitter end. 


The story itself is a sort of average of all that M. Zola has 
ever written—and this, indeed, is the only possible excuse for its 
title. It is just as grand and just as dull; and it is just as full of 
romanticism. We would ask any critic to compare the catastrophe 
on p. 373, the murder of Séverine by Jacques, with the murder of 
Nancy in “ Oliver Twist,” and inform us what essential difference 
he sees in.the two. Then, again, we have the old, old inanimate 
chorus, so to speak, the burden which M. Zola always supplies to 
his lyrical effusions. As in “ Le Ventre de Paris” we had the 
city, as in “ Pot-Bouille” the silent, respectable staircase, and the 
sub-chorus of the back-yard, so in “ La Béte Humaine” we have 
the whistles of locomotives and the clank of the shunting goods- 
train recurring again and again, and forming the harmonising 
refrain of the tale. Heaven forbid that I should condemn it! 
The device is always effective, sometimes tremendously effective. 
Speaking for myself, I must confess to being moved by it when- 
ever it occurs. But the device is essentially lyrical—as lyrical 


as— 
‘* With my roly-poly, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho ! says Anthony Rowley.” 


Now, all of this goes to show that M. Zola has not only found 
his method, which is a good thing, but that he does not advance, 
which is a very bad thing. Nor will he advance until he kicks 
these Rougon-Macquarts into space, and writes of the world that 
now is. Year by year they have been growing more impossible. 
By this time they are as antiquated as the crinoline. M. Zola has 
been such an important figure in his day, that we find it hard to 
realise how surely his day is passing. It is passing because he is 
a pedant, clinging to a formula. In these days formule grow old 
and die sooner even than men. 


It may be said that more modern writers are lesser men than 
Zola: and it may be asked, To whom will he yield his sceptre ? 
The answer is that this is not an aristocratic age—I use aristocratic 
in its broad sense—but an age of movements rather than of men. 
This does not apply to Politics, of course, because Politics are 
always three years at least behind the times. And yet recent 
events—in Germany, for instance—would seem to hint that, even 
Politics, men are giving in to movements. 


It is interesting to turn from “La Béte Humaine” to sucha 
typically American novel as Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's “A 
Little Journey in the World” (New York : Harper and Brothers, 
London : Sampson Low). A short while ago Mr. Grant Allen 
was complaining in these pages that English critics dismissed 
such a work as this with the curt remark that “nothing happens.” 
And his complaint was just. But when he went on toask English 
novelists to follow in the footsteps of Messrs. James, Howells, and 
Warner, I venture to think he erred. He might as well have 
begged our poets to write in triolets and Scandinavian metres. 
Some of them do, unhappily ; but not the best, be it observed. 
The American novel is great and admirable in its own land, but 
would prove a delicate exotic in this island. 


For why? Because the American citizens are always feeling 
their own pulse, when Englishmen are not doing it for them ; 
because British citizens are constitutionally averse to feeling their 
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own pulse ; because we are old and America is young, and wants 
to know what it “is driving at.” Now an English novel about 
Americans, written in the manner of Howells, might be excellent. 
But who would read it over here? And over there it would be 
pirated, and an author must live. On the other hand, an English 
novel about Englishmen, in the manner of Howells, would be 
abnormal. Seriously, the self-consciousness of Americans is 
interesting and even praiseworthy—in Americans. Why on earth 
must we try to confuse nationality ? 


I advise everybody to read Mr. Warner's book. It is full of 
subtle wit, and exquisitely pathetic. It has that fine transatlantic 
power of compelling tears over significant trifles that we all 
recognise in Hawthorne's “ House of the Seven Gables,” but 
cannot attain to. Why are we always quarrelling with each 
other’s art, we English and Americans? It is so small. Why 
cannot we thank each other, without cavilling on the one hand, 
or striving to copy on the other? Millions of Atlantic rollers and 
one initial hide me from Mr. Warner ; but, nevertheless, I beg to 
thank him from my heart for the good I have léarnt from 
Margaret's “ little journey through the world.” gd, 


The title of Count Tolstoi’s last novel, admirably suggestive to 
musicians and to the great majority of even moderately cultivated 
amateurs of music, seems to have puzzled many of the Russian author’s 
commentators and translators. The Kreutzer Sonata is the most 
beautiful, as it is also the most popular, of Beethoven’s many 
beautiful duets for violin and piano; and the two evenly balanced 
and constantly responsive parts, full of tender and _ passionate 
phrases, cannot but give the idea of a love duet. No one but 
Beethoven could have written it, and, as a matter of fact, Beethoven did 
write it. Yet the French papers appear to think that it was composed by 
Kreutzer, and boldly call it ‘* La sonate de Kreutzer ;”” whereas it is only 
dedicated to Kreutzer—the composer of ** Lodoiska ” and principal violinist 
of Marie Antoinette’s concert orchestra. The name of Kreutzer ought to 
be known to the French ; though Berlioz has told us that his countrymen 
could never master either its orthography or its pronunciation. They now 
attribute to Kreutzer one of the most characteristic and most fascinating of 
Beethoven's works. The writer of the interesting account of Count Tol- 
stoi’s book published in the Universal Review makes the performer of 
the string part in the Kreutzer Sonata play it on the violoncello. ‘If this 
progligious mistake occurs in the novel (a supposition scarcely tenable), 
Count Tolstoi’s eloquent rhapsodies as to the dangerously seductive 
character of the work lose a good deal of the value which might otherwise 
belong to them. 


That Beethoven was passionately in love when he wrote the Kreutzer 
Sonata is evident not only from the thrilling melodies of the work itself, 
but also from positive external testimony. He dedicated the sonata in 
the first instance toa violinist named Bridgetower, well known in London; 
and Bridgetower played the violin part so beautifully that Beethoven, 
hearing it for the first time, embraced his friend (as the French say) 
** with effusion.” Soon afterwards the composer found that his favourite 
violinist was making love to the very woman whom he at that moment 
cared for above all others. He then suppressed the original dedication, 
and inscribed the sonata to Kreutzer ; who, but for this accident, would 
now scarcely be known. There is yet a novel to be written on the sub- 
ject of the Kreutzer Sonata. 


The moral right of the Russians to celebrate the centenary of Howard 
—who is known to have died just one hundred years ago at Cherson, in 
Southern Russia—has been questioned, on the ground of the scant atten- 
tion paid by the Russian Government to Howard's recommendations in 
connection with prison discipline. It is to be feared that if the Russian 
Government had any surplus money in hantl they would spend it, not on 
improving the condition of their prisons, but on new artillery, new rifles, 
and smokeless powder. However that may be, it is interesting to note 
that in Howard's time the prisons of St. Petersburg and Moscow seem 
to have been better kept than those of Western Europe, including in 
particular those of England, where, according to Howard, jail-fever fre- 
quently showed itself. ‘*The late Dr. Mounsey, F.R.S.,” writes 
Howard (quoting from a report addressed to Sir John Pringle, 
President of the Royal Society) ‘‘who had lived long in Russia, 





and had been archiater [principal physician] under two successive 
Sovereigns, happening to be at Moscow when he perused the ‘ Observations 
on the Jail Fever,’ was induced to compare what he read in the treatise 
with what he should see in the several prisons of that large city ; but, to 
his surprise, finding them full of malefactors (for the late Empress suffered 
none to be put to death), he could discover no fever among them, nor 
learn that any distemper had broken out among them, nor that any 
acute distemper peculiar to jails had ever been known there. Upon his 
return to St. Petersburg he made the same inquiry there, and with the 
same result.” (Howard's * State of the Prisons,” &c., p. 108.) 








REVIEWS. 





A GREAT GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Tue RULERS OF INDIA: THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.LLE., M.A., LL.D. London : The Claren- 
don Press. 189¢. 

‘THs volume fitly opens the series of works on “ The Rulers of 

India,” and comes from the hand of the editor. It is admir- 

ably written, shows everywhere the touch of the skilled literary 
craftsman, is terse, lucid, graphic, picturesque ; yet full of the insight 
and easy masterliness of one who knows India through and through. 
The matter used is often new, the writer having had access to docu- 
ments which enable him to set some aspects and events of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration in a new light. But what distinguishes 
the book even more is at once its sympathetic appreciation of its 
subject, and its ripe, discriminating, and independent criticism. 
Justice is done to the man and to India, to his policy and its 
results. In these vivid pages Dalhousie seems once more to live ; 
we see India as he found it and as he left it ; we see the problem 
set for him by the time and its conditions ; we come to it as he 
came, see him at work on its solution, the processes he followed, 
the factors he employed, and then the result he worked out, with 
all it involved of evil and good, of personal sacrifice, of imperial 
expansion, obligation, and danger. No man can read this little 
book without learning to admire Dalhousie, however he may 
judge his policy, and without learning something of what England 
has done oe India and of what she has still to do 

The Marquess of Dalhousie stands with Warren Hastings and 
the Marquess Wellesley in the first line of the great English 
Governors-General of India. His name may be said to have 
been a sign of battle ; to mention it was to provoke fierce con- 
troversy. His policy, read through the lurid light of the 
Mutiny, and with the bewildered eyes of suffering and panic, 
seemed but the vaulting ambition of Empire overleaping itself ; 
that is, a policy so greedy that in trying to grasp too much it nearly 
lost all—almost threw away empire in order to gratify ambition. 
But the immediate sequences of a policy are not always its real, 
and are never its only or ultimate results. And a policy, to be 
rightly judged, must be looked at through what went before as 
well as what came after. It is only when a great man is seen in 
relation to what he inherits that we are able to estimate the worth 
of what he does and bequeaths. And one of the most excellent 
qualities in this little book is the way in which it places Lord 
Dalhousie in his historical conditions, and enables us to see the 
India he found, the India he made, and its relation to the India 
that is and is yet tobe. 

Sir William Hunter describes “the three labours given to 
Lord Dalhousie to accomplish in India” as “expansion of terri- 
tory, unification of territory, and the drawing forth of material 
resources ;” and so, “in the three words, conquest, consolidation, 
and development, his work may be summed up.” These are all 
shown to have been organically connected: development was 
impossible without consolidation, consolidation without conquest. 
The purpose—and the ultimate result promises to agree with the 
purpose— was not the extension of the English power, but the good 
of the Indian peoples so far as it depended on England ; in other 
words, it was the performance by England of her duty to the 

oples of her great dependency. The India Dalhousie inherited 
ad been the creation of the Marquess Wellesley. His policy 
had been to govern India through native princes dependent on 

British armies and controlled by British administrators. Govern- 

ment in India had been despotism tempered by revolt and 

assassination. The strong ruler made his will law; the weak 
ruler allowed anarchy to reign, and in anarchy some strong 
new man, as steward of the palace or leader of the army, 
came to the top, made away with the feeble prince, and 
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reigned in his stead. In this way some measure of order 
and common good was secured, a limit was set to the vices 
and tyrannical impotences of the ruler, and the people were 
protected by the law, that a prince in order to reign must be fit to 
govern. But the dependent was a protected prince ; he was held 
in his seat by the British armies, freed from responsibility to his 
people, and so able without fear to disgrace them by his vices and 
oppress by his exactions. Of these protected princes Sir Henry 
Lawrence wrote: “If they cannot plunder strangers they must 
harry their own people. The rule holds good throughout India.” 
And so the policy of Dalhousie was inevitable if England was to 
do her duty to the peoples as against the princes. “The old 
system of ruling through the make-believe of sham royalties could 
not longer endure.” The direct assumption of power was thus 
the recognition of obligation to the people ; England must fulfil 
the primary function of a government, and govern for the common 
good, if she was to retain India and remain in India. And so when- 
ever justice made it possible, policy made it necessary, to change 
her veiled into open, and real, and responsible power. And so the 
development of material resources was but the legitimate result 
of conquest and consolidation ; railways, irrigation, and other 
public works, telegraphs, a cheap postal system, education, a 
vigorous financial and judicial administration were instituted and 
organised. And to-day we are beginning to see the results of the 
policy ; the unification of the territory is being followed by the 
unification of the peoples, and the more united they become the 
more will India grow into the feeling that though there be many 
States there is but one nation. And the peoples this policy has 
done so much to unite and educate will become more and more 
peoples competent to participate in the work of ordering and 
administering their country. It is impossible to simplify a 
government and unify a people, and then deal with them as 
if they were still divided into a multitude of petty States and 
ruled by an army of dependent native princes, free to oppress yet 
incapable of removal. It is impossible to educate India, fill it 
with Western ideas, qualify its ablest sons for high functions and 
inspire them with large and generous ambitions, and then deal 
with them as if they were a race Western hands had never 
touched save to subjugate and coerce. Lord Dalhousie’s policy 
was but transitional; it created the conditions that have made 
another and higher necessary. The India he developed, unified, 
and educated, is an India England must rule, not in the old bad 
way, through the princes, but in the new and better way through 
the peoples she is so wisely qualifying, or labouring to qualify, 
to help her in her splendid task. 

If we may accept this first work as typical, then we may say, 
no more useful series of books has been issued in these days of 
many serials. As regards its material form, it is worthy of the 
famous press from which it comes. As regards design, the books 
ought to be in the hands of every citizen who wants to know India in 
order that he may do his duty to it. And those who love literature 
will do well to remember that India is still the home of romance ; 
and the grandest romance is connected with the history and work 
of England there. The crusades and the legends of medizval 
chivalry are but poor prose compared with the poetry of English 
deeds in India, even when told as a plain unvarnished tale. And 
if this series of books fulfils the promise of its opening, it will 
inform the mind, touch the imagination, and enlighten the con- 
science of the English people. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MorRALS. By Malcolm 
MacColl, M.A., Canon of Ripon and Rector of St. George's in the City 
of London. Third Edition. London: Rivingtons. 1890. 


CANON MAcCOoLt’s valuable and interesting book is composed 
of twelve lectures which he gave during last year in Ripon 
Cathedral. Their subjects are some of the articles of the 
Nicene creed. At the request of those who heard them, or 
of those who read them in the local newspapers, they were 
collected into a volume ; and the volume, as it well deserves, 
has now gone into a third edition. The author apologies 
for “the many defects of style and of reasoning which - 
figure the lectures ;” and, as they still disfigure his completed 
volume, the apology is not superfluous. Expressions like “ The 
whole creation, inorganic, vegetable, animal, human, and angelic, 
is now en rapport with the Godhead ;” like “ Arius, when pushed 
dialectically into a corner,” are indeed more worthy of the news- 
papers in which they first appeared than of the venerable subjects 
of Canon MacColl’s discourses, or of the grave and solemn place 
in which they were delivered. 








But when this protest has been made in the interests of 
divinity and of sound literature, a critic has little else to do than 
to praise the matter and the treatment of Canon “MacColl’s im- 
portant subject. This volume is not an attempt, upon the one 
hand, as too many treatises of modern theology have been, to 
reconcile orthodoxy with science, by abolishing or by attenuating 
dogma. These attempts are never scientific, because they are un- 
historical ; and they are certainly never orthodox, because they 
result in an interpretation which is novel, unsatisfactory, and 
meaningless. On the other hand, it has been too common among 
Reformed theologians to hold, in the words of -Melancthon, that 
“Christian doctrine is utterly at variance with philosophy and 
human reason ;” but Canon MacColl accepts the literal truth of 
the articles of the Nicene creed, and he shows that the conclusions 
of modern science, so far from contradicting the literal sense, 
corroborate it and give it a larger application. 

The conclusions of science leave the origin of life inexplicable ; 
they indicate a final catastrophe of the visible world ; they point to 
the unity and to the connection of the whole universe; they seem to 
forbid the supposition of blank space ; they prove that the world 
about us is full of mysteries which our bodily organs cannot 
perceive ; and that certain “miracles” need not be miracles at 
all, in the popular sense, but ordinary manifestations of a higher 
law of nature. In the light of these facts, Canon MacColl dis- 
cusses the creation of the world, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, 
and the Ascension. 

It was ever a favourite theory with ancient divines, that 
Revelation is an accommodatio, an “economy ;” that the full 
comprehension of the truths revealed was not necessarily granted 
at the beginning ; but that every age received just so much as it 
needed, and was able to comprehend; and Canon MacColl’s 
book is a fine exposition of this ingenious, this orthodox, and this 
most historical theory. It was upon this assumption of the in- 
finite application of dogmatic truth, that the early Fathers based 
their interpretations of Scripture and of tradition; and the 
freedom with which they handled scientific and philosophical 
problems would astonish many of those who have been more 
willing to sneer at Christianity than to examine its best au- 
thorities. It was upon the same assumption that the science 
of scholastic theology was founded in the East, and was pur- 
sued so triumphantly in the West, throughout the Middle Ages ; 
and if that science has declined, the fault is not altogether with 
the opponents of theology. It would be interesting to specu- 
late upon how much of its decadence was due to the trivialities 
and to the narrowness of the later school-men; how much to 
the undue influence of the “new learning ;” how much to the 
controversial needs of the sixteenth and of the seventeenth 
centuries ; and how much to the sceptical tone, and to the un- 
historical methods, of the following Age. But of late years “the 
historical spirit,” as it is called, has been applied to theology 
no less than to other spheres of knowledge; theologians now take 
a larger and a more fearless view of their own branch of learning, 
the schoolmen are more studied, and in consequence are more 
appreciated, than at any period since the so-called “ Humanist 
Revival.” 

The immediate result of this restoration of theology is that 
the case of orthodox theology, the theology of the great his- 
torical Churches, has been enormously strengthened ; and the 
further result will follow, as we hope, that the scientific truth 
of Revelation, of the sacred writings, and of Christianity, will 
be more firmly established, through a better knowledge and 
a sounder application both of science and of theology. 
At any rate, Canon MacColl’s book is to be welcomed as a very 
able and serious attempt to unite orthodox and _ traditional 
theology with the latest discoveries in physical science ; with 
those discoveries, that is, which may be considered ascertained 
facts, and not baseless or unverified speculations. The author 
begins by defending the necessity of creeds, which he illustrates 
by a comparison with the fate of the commons and open spaces 
of England. These were gradually appropriated and encroached 
upon ; “and, therefore, to prevent further depredations, it 
became necessary to put fences round commons that were 
in danger of spoliation; not, of course, for the purpose of 
narrowing their area, but in order to guard their latitude ; 
not for the purpose of driving anyone out who had a right 
to be in, but in order to guard the general freedom and enjoy- 
ment of all those to whom the common belonged.” And, as he 
continues, creeds are negative ; their purpose is “to include as 
many as possible ; and this not so much by precise and logical 
statements of what the believer must profess, as by negativing 
statements which tend to break up the Church.” “ The Catholic 
Church is necessarily more comprehensive than any community 
of men who dissent on particular grounds.” “Examine every 
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heresy known to history, and you will find in every case that it 
has tried to narrow the field of belief, to cut off something from 
the common stock, to contract the circle of the Christian Faith.” 

Those who are versed in theology should be interested by 
Canon MacColl’s treatment of that old controversy about the 
Incarnation, which agitated the Thomist and the Scotist theolo- 
gians for so many ages; and in which Canon MacColl takes the 
Scotist view. His notion of the unseen world is perhaps, if less 
important, yet more deeply interesting. The medieval and 
popular conception of heaven as a place above the stars, of hell 
as a place below the earth, of our world as a fixed plane, the 
centre of the universe, was grievously disturbed and shaken by 
the speculations of Copernicus and of Galileo ; and the discoveries 
of Newton added to the orthodox perplexity. To the popular 
knowledge of these theories, and to the new conceptions of the 
universe which they demanded, might be traced both the Deism of 
the last century, and that cold and sceptical theology which 
Deism and science appeared to require even from the orthodox 
Apologists. And although the later discoveries of science have 
not restored the medizval conceptions of the universe, yet, as 
Canon MacColl shows, they have brought the unseen world near to 
us again, nearer than to our mediaeval forefathers. It is separated 
from us, not by the blank and illimitable spaces which opened to 
the view of Galileo and of Newton, but only by our inability to see 
it ; by that “muddy vesture of decay” which closes in our spirits, 
and renders their perceptions gross and dull. So far, then, for 
Canon MacColl’s view of Christianity in its relation to science ; 
his last chapter, on its relation to morals, in which he considers 
the ethical influence of creeds upon their professors, is not the 
least valuable portion of his book. Most books that are successful 
begin with a large edition, and are issued later in a popular form. 
Canon MacColl has reversed the usual proceeding ; and although 
his readers must thank him for the present form of his lectures, 
they may venture to hope, we suppose, that it will be the founda- 
tion of a book which shall treat of all the articles of the creed, 
and shall discuss them in a more weighty, a more scholarly, and 
a more satisfying manner. 


LEGER’S AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 


A History orf AustrRo-HUNGARY. By Louis Leger; translated by Mrs. 
Birkbeck Hill. With a Preface by Professor Freeman. London: 
Rivingtons, 1890. 


LEGER’S “ Autriche-Hongrie” has been for the last six or seven 
years enjoying the same popularity among French-reading 
students of history that Rambaud’s “ Russie” earned some years 
before. It was inevitable that a book with so many merits should 
ere long be translated, and we are glad to find that the work has 
been done not by one of the tribe of hack translators, but by the 
careful hand of a student of history. Almost equally gratifying is 
the fact that the publishers have, contrary to the practice of their 
clan, issued the book as a single modest volume at 1os., not as 
two at 32s.; the latter fate befell Rambaud’s “ Russie” and has 
kept it half-unknown in its English dress. 

As to the translators work we can speak with perfect confi- 
dence, having compared three or four chapters carefully with the 
original French. Nothing could be better done ; the rendering is 
not merely one of word by word and clause by clause, but French 
idioms and constructions have been turned into the corresponding 
English by breaking up or inverting the sentence in every case 
where the literal translation would produce a solecism. Hence 
the book reads as much like an English original as it is possible 
for any translation to appear. 

A history of Austro-Hungary is proverbially hard to write. 
The only unity which the Dominion of the House of Hapsburg 
age at present is that caused by dynastic connection. But 

fore the sixteenth century that dynastic connection did not 
exist. Hence M. Leger has done quite rightly in discarding all 
ideas of unity in his book, and in writing the histories of Bohemia, 
Hungary, and the German (Esterreich in distinct sections. Cross 
connections between the countries in early times—as when Sigis- 
mund of Luxemburg ruled both Bohemia and Hungary, or 
Ottokar II. of Bohemia held the Austrian duchies—have to be 
told twice over, under each of the two countries concerned ; but 
they are not so very frequent that we need blame M. Leger for 
his system. 

Considering that the book is written by a Frenchman, the 
Chauvinist spirit is but shghtly developed in it ; and it compares 
in this respect most favourably with others of the series—for 





example, La Jonquiére’s “ Empire Ottoman,” where Francis I.’s 
abominable traffickings with the Sultan are applauded. The only 
passage where we detected a tendency to misread history in this 
way was in the account of Napoleon’s government of his Illyrian 
provinces, which is described as successful and benevolent. A 
sufficient answer to such a statement is seen in the fact that in 
1813 the French garrisons were expelled, not by the Austrian 
troops, but by the spontaneous rising of the Slavene and Dalma- 
tian peasantry. 

M. Leger’s use of the Slav forms for all names of places 
wherein a Slav and a German element are mixed will cause much 
trouble to the unlearned reader. Probably the novelty has its 
justification, as showing how far from completely Germanised are 
many districts where the ordinary map-maker gives no sign of 
the survival of a Slav element in the population. But after all, 
such names as Brno and Olomoue are well-nigh as deceptive as 
the usual Briinn and Olmiitz. The former conceals the German 
factor in the land as much as the latter does the Slav, and if M. 
Leger was determined to keep to Slav forms he should not have 
introduced an occasional Agram and Pressburg .(as on page 625) 
to readers who, as yet, know only of Zagreb and Poszony. 

Professor Freeman’s clever and amusing introduction con- 
tains, as might have been expected, a lively diatribe against the 
House of Hapsburg, and against some belated English people 
who have not realised the polyglot nature of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. He may rest assured that his previous efforts 
have not been forgotten, and that the ordinary English reader 
does not any longer require to be told that there is not an 
“ Austrian ” language or an “ Austrian ” literature. 





ROBERT OWEN. 


Tue Lire, Times, AND LABOURS OF ROBERT OWEN. By Lloyd Jones. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 18g9e. 


WHETHER Socialism has really gained in logical strength and 
coherence by the adoption of the “scientific” form which found 
its most elaborate exposition in Marx’s work, may perhaps be 
doubted, but it can scarcely be doubted that it has lost much of 
its picturesqueness. We miss the detailed descriptions of Utopia 
which form such a prominent part of the writings of the earlier 
Socialists, and still more, perhaps, the postulates on which the 
possibility of success was made to depend—the new psychology 
of Fourier, the new religion of Saint Simon, and the new ethics of 
Robert Owen. 

Of these three projectors Owen is the one who is best worth 
our attention. He alone, among prominent Socialists, belonged 
to our own race, and was capable of appreciating the peculiar 
forms which social problems had taken in England. He alone 
succeeded in carrying out his schemes, for a time, with brilliant 
success; and he alone, among the many reformers who have 
declaimed against the modern system of competition, had earned 
the right to do so by proving himself capable of conquering one 
of the highest places to be won in English industry. 

As a captain of labour he can have had few equals ; and his 
rapid and constant rise from the greatest poverty to a leading 
position in the cotton trade forms one of the most interesting 
“nts of Mr. Lloyd Jones’ interesting book. No better time could 

ave been found for the exhibition of his powers than that period 
of industrial revolution which occupied the end of the last century 
and the beginning of the present one. But nothing was further 
from Owen’s thoughts than to use his powers for his own advan- 
tage, and the increased profits which his management brought to 
his mills at New Lanark were almost entirely devoted to the 
welfare of the workpeople. The possession of this fund and his 
rare powers of organisation enabled him to produce a marked im- 
provement in the condition of his hands, and to start what seems 
to have been a most admirable system of education. But his 
success, however interesting in itself, is clearly useless as a model. 
It owed its success to Owen’s character, and to the large subsidies 
which his wealth enabled him to devote to it, and it could never 
have been self-supporting, or of general application. 

The tragedy of Owen’s life lies in the destruction of his work 
at New Lanark. He had been compelled to buy out several 
partners who had objected to his action on selfish grounds, and 
finally he was himself forced to retire from the firm, at the age of 
fifty-seven, and to see his plans abandoned. The responsibility 
rests on a Quaker partner, who objected to Owen’s unorthodoxy, 
though he was forced to admit that it had not in the least infected 
the workpeople—and also to the bloodthirsty and indecent 
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haracter of an education which permitted military drill and the 
use of the Highland dress. 

The only permanent result of Owen’s life at New Lanark was 
the success of the first Factory Acts, which owed much to his 
support. Of the unsuccessful schemes which occupied the thirty 
remaining years of his life we have no room to speak. Mr. 
Lloyd Jones gives a good account of the co-operative stores of 
the first era, almost all of which had died away before the Roch- 
dale Pioneers gave the fresh start to the co-operative movement 
with which its present prosperity began. Still more interesting, 
perhaps, is the unsuccessful attempt to form a Socialist agri- 
cultural community. The account, however, of Owen’s Labour 
Exchange is unsatisfactory. The author appears to think that 
it might, but for accidental circumstances, have been a great 
success, and has no quarrel with Owen’s preposterous as- 
sumption that labour for equal periods always produces equal 
value. 

The book is indeed weakest throughout when it touches on 
economic questions. Mr. Lloyd Jones is very severe on Malthus, 
but his criticisms serve only to show that he has entirely failed to 
understand the Malthusian position ; and his lofty scorn of the 
definitions of Value given by the classical economists would have 
been better based on a more careful study of their nature. There 
is also a certain want of fairness towards Owen’s opponents— 
particularly the manufacturers who objected to the Factory 
Acts—which is to be regretted. And we cannot help feeling a 
desire to know more about Owen’s views on morals and educa- 
cation, which are very slightly sketched, even at the expense of 
some of the details of public meetings which occupy a good part 
of the second volume. 

But in spite of these blemishes the book before us is a valuable 
contribution to economic literature. It is not, and it scarcely 
professes to be, an impartial history. But as an exposition of 
Owen’s work from his own standpoint, and by one of his fellow- 
workers, it has an interest and use of its own. The short sketch 
of the author, by his son, which is prefixed to the first volume, is 
well and pleasantly written. 


THE NEW SPIRIT. 
THE New Spirit. By Havelock Ellis. London: George Bell & Sons, 
1890. 
THE name of Mr. Havelock Ellis is well known in connection 
with the “Mermaid” series of Elizabethan dramatists, and 
the younger and more flourishing “Contemporary Science ” 
series, But up to the present he has refrained from pub- 
lishing a book. The volume before us proves that Mr. 
Ellis has at least thought for himself on the subjects about 
which he writes. It is easy to dislike his book, it is possible 
to dislike it furiously; but the book is so honest, so earnest, 
so stimulating in its tolerant but convinced unconventionality, 
that it claims for itself a like sincerity and seriousness in the 
reader. It is not a piece of brilliant literature; its novelties, 
paradoxes, audacities, are too calmly enunciated to be very 
startling in their effect. Indeed, there is rarely any attempt at 
effect. Something has to be said—a certain definite thing: let 
it be said sincerely, convincingly, if you will, picturesquely if it 
happens so; but, above all, sincerely, and in its exact meaning. 
“The New Spirit” is neither a book of literature, strictly 
speaking, nor of science. Its nature might perhaps be defined 
by the very clumsy word “sthopsychology,” invented by the 
late Emile Hennequin, whose method, however, in his Critique 
Scientifique, was entirely different from that of Mr. Ellis. Here 
is an attempt to consider literature, as seen in “certain significant 
personalities” of the age in which we live, rather as a force acting 
upon society, an emotional and intellectual power, than as an 
zsthetic pleasure beginning and ending in itself. Not whata 
man does, but what he is—that is the question. In Diderot, 
Heine, Whitman, Ibsen, Tolstoi—the subjects of these essays—we 
have typical examples of what Mr. Ellis calls “The New Spirit.” 
Each has brought something revolutionary into the world of ideas, 
has been a pioneer breaking up new ground. To be that merely, 
whether the present result seems good or ill, is to render 
an incalculable service to humanity. The heretic of to-day 
is the saint of to-morrow, and, saint or heretic, if he has a 








message for us, it is well that we should hear the message. 
Of Diderot and Heine we can now think calmly ; Whitman, 
Ibsen, and Tolstoi are still obscured to us by the dust of 
the combat. It will be a long time before the final word 
about them can be said ; meanwhile, now that their words are 
in the air, it is well that some attempt should be made, not to 
judge, but to appreciate them. That Mr. Ellis is largely in 
sympathy with whatever is latest in art, science, and religion, 
only adds to his qualifications for dealing suggestively with the 
newest problems, however little we may be disposed in some 
cases to agree with the conclusions to which he comes. Criticism, 
when it is worthy of the name, proceeds always by sympathy, 
never by antagonism. Only sympathy can discover what a 
man or a book really is, and it is very little use to be 
told what a man or a book is not. In the case of Whitman 
particularly, of Ibsen in a somewhat less degree, it is hardly too 
much to say that the only criticism worth reading is that which 
sees the finer element in their work; the defects are palpable— 
very irritating, certainly, and so, once recognised, may be left 
alone. That Whitman is not an artist, that Ibsen is a some- 
what dourgeois artist, that Tolstoi is no more of an artist 
than he can help—one is scarcely grateful for information 
of that sort. But to determine the standpoint of these men, 
to find out what they are in themselves, what has made 
them this rather than that, the influence they exert, and the 
secret of it—this, the vérité vraie, is profoundly worth knowing, 
and it is this that Mr. Ellis helps us to know. 

Perhaps the best essay in the volume is that on Tolstoi. It 
is certainly the most characteristic ; and it contains an unusual 
number of fine things. But it is difficult to give any illustrative 
quotations from Mr. Ellis; his work is very much of a piece, 
without any sort of removable ornament. Not, certainly, as the 
best piece of writing that could be found, but as one of the rare 
passages that can be detached without injury to the context, and 
as having an interpretative value of its own, we will give the last 
paragraph but one of the introduction: “I have tried to obtain, 
and present here, a faint tracing of the evolution of the modern 
spirit as it strikes a contemporary. In the subsequent chapters 
we shall be able to trace it yet more distinctly, at diffetent stages, 
and in various phases. Diderot, eclipsed once, is seen now, as, 
in a manifold sense which may be claimed for no other man, the 
initiator of our own day in all its varied manifestations, and, above 
all, in its practical scientific spirit. In Heine we see the most charac- 
teristic, if not the finest, artist of the second quarter of our century, 
the melodious embodiment of all its discords, the impersonation 
of a transition which we have all passed through, and which 
draws us to him with cords of a peculiarly personal ten- 
derness. Whitman represents, for the first time since 
Christianity swept over the world, the re-integration, ina sane 
and whole-hearted form, of the instincts of the entire man, 
and therefore he has a significance which we can scarcely 
over-estimate. Goethe had done something of this in a more 
artistic and intellectual shape; it is from no lack of love 
or reverence for Goethe that I have chosen the American, 
a democrat rather than an aristocrat, the very roughness of 
whose grasp of life serves: but to reveal the genuine instinct 
of the modern Greek. All that is finest in aristocracy we see 
revealed in Ibsen, a keen and sombre figure, that reminds one 
perpetually of Dante—the same curt and awful contempt for lies 
and for shams, the same vision of a heaven beyond. Into such 
kingdoms of heaven it needs but a child to enter, and when I 
see this man with that little diamond wedge of sincerity and the 
mighty Thor’s hammer of his art, I feel as though no mountain 
of error could resist the new spirit that he represents. In Tolstoi 
we see the manifestation of another great modern force; no 
keenness or clearness here, indeed, in the interpretation of. life, 
though such a marvellous power of presentation ; yet a massive 
elemental force, groping slowly and incoherently towards the 
light, so interesting to us because we seem to be conscious of the 
heart of a whole nation, the great nation of the future, towards 
which all eyes are turned.” 

The introduction from which this paragraph is taken—the 
“faint tracing of the evolution of the modern spirit”—is a 
curious, personal, very suggestive view of the problems which 
are exercising thoughtful minds to-day. It has charm as well 
as subtlety, and it serves a_ useful end in linking together 
the separate essays which form the volume. The unity is a 
real one, and unity is the rarest as well as the most priceless 
of qualities. Mr. Ellis has produced a book which will be hotly 
discussed, no doubt, for it is nothing if not initiative, we might 
almost say revolutionary; but it is not a book to be disre- 
garded. It has sincerity and it has power; and sincerity and 
power compel at least attention. 
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TRIAL BY COMBAT. 
TRIAL BY CoMBAT. By George Neilson. Glasgow: W. Hodge & Co. 1899, 


ON 22nd March, 1819, in a thin House, and by 64 votes to 2, trial 
by combat, having lived its bold bad time and thereafter taken 
its time in dying, was at last wiped out of the law of England. 
And so, after abortive efforts in 1770 and 1774, and the per- 
mission of such a duel in 1817 by Lord Ellenborough, this 
scandal and humiliation to any people gifted with articulate 
speech and rational law was finally abolished. 

It had been originally one of the three most enduring forms of 
ordeal—* the judgments of water, or iron, or duel,” and was legal 
by enactment in Europe at least as early as our sixth century. 
About the year 1200, a cripple who could not fight had the choice 
of “ purging himself by the judgment of God, that is to say by the 
hot iron if a freeman, by water if a villein.”. The water ordeal 
was also known as that of the ditch or foss, and the monks of Scone 
were privileged by Charter in 1124 to hold their own court “in 
duel, in iron, in foss, and in all other liberties to the court 
pertaining.” The great charter of Holyrood conferred upon 
that abbey, in honour of the holy cross, the Virgin, and all the 
saints, the ordeal (examen) of duel, water, and hot iron, “so far as 
pertains to ecclesiastical dignity.” In 1166 a thief or receiver, 
innocent or guilty, might, on the oaths of the bailie or grieve and 
three other honest men, be “made to underlie the ordeal of 
water ;” but if to these four oaths the oaths of three other “ leal 
men of eld” were superadded, then he was put to death right 
away. “Through no battle shall he pass, nor to water, nor yet 
to iron, but hastily he shall be hangyt.” 

The iron and water juggleries were abolished by the Lateran 
Council of 1216, by an English Act of Parliament (3 Hen. III.) in 
1219, and by a Scots law in 1230. Thereafter the only ordeal thus 
left legal was that by duel, which Mr. Neilson here calls trial by 
combat. But when iron and water went, the wv/s#ef (verdict of 
the vicinity, neighbour-judgment) was established by the same 
law. Another phrase for it was trusting oneself to one’s good 
country (40a patria). Of course the visnet was not invented 
there and then, but was only then made statute law. 

Philippe le Bel’s ordinance of 1306 shows clearly that this 
legal duel was only an alternative, for it was only permitted in 
France when there was no other means of obtaining conviction 
and punishment. The same rule is found more amply in Scotland 
in 1400, when combat could not have place if the question could 
be proved by witness, instrument, letters, or writ, or otherwise 
than by battle. And the curious may satisfy themselves by De 
la Colombiére’s “ Le vrai Théatre d’honneur” (ii. 26, &c.) that 
this rule was law at least as far back as St. Louis IX. of France. 
The rules in the “ Assises de Jerusalem ” are also old and important. 

An older thing than the visnet was compurgation, in which 
other men took oath of his innocence com- or with the accused : 
and this got debased into the abuse of a man’s friends or his clan 
swearing, or rather perjuring, him out of his trouble. Both visnet 
and compurgation were far-back tributaries to the eventual jury. 
In 1242, Sir Walter Bisset, accused of assassination, offered to 
clear himself by battle, or by compurgation of the oaths of worthy 
knights ; but his judges told him to put himself instead upon the 
visnet (super viciniam) or assize. He refused, and was there- 
upon outlawed by his peers. 

All was fair in these duels, even to biting. The front teeth, 
said Bracton, helped greatly to victory ; and a pair of combatants 
near Winchester in 1456 “ wente togedyr by the neckys, and rente 
each other like dragons,” until “ the innocent recoveryd up on his 
kneys, and toke the fals peler [appealer, that is accuse ] by the 
nose with hys tethe, and put hys thombe in hys yee,” and so 
proved his own perfect innocence, while the approver was, in 
addition, “ confessyd ande hanggyd.” 

In 1426, at Edinburgh, one Hepry Knokkis, esquire, fought a 
“scissors ” or tailor, who accused him of treason ; but they were 
separated. In fact, duels then came to be often so stopped, both 
in poetry, fiction, and real life, and in such case the King or his 
representative threw down his baton and cried “ Ho! ”—just the 
same exclamation, “Wo!” that the waggoner still uses to his 
horse. 

An odd case is that of Lord Ochiltrie, in 1631, whose legal 
plea was his readiness to hazard his life in a duel with Lord Reay 
“to the glory of God and the clearing of the truth.” And if his 
majesty were pleased to admit of torture before the duel-trial, he 
was equally ready to bear out the torture, and to be tried thereby 








with the said Lord Reay. Notwithstanding this sporting offer— 
which recalls Heenan’s challenge to Sayers to “ jump off a house- 
top with him ”—there was little glory reaped by anyone in the 
case, for Ochiltrie was tried by a jury, found guilty of treasonable 
slander, and spent the next twenty years in gaol. 

In 1638 things had fallen very low indeed when the hired 
champions of Ralph Claxton and Richard Lilburn met with the 
sticks and sandbags jested at in “ Hudibras.” Perhaps the worst 
outcome of the legal duel was this professional champion or pugil ; 
and he appeared very early as the deputy of the litigants. He 
gave us our surnames of Champion, Campion, Kemp, and Pigun, 
with its variants. These infamous fellows were allowed to come 
and swear for hire to the justice of their employer’s cause ; and 
the same champion appeared in several contemporary cases, just 
as a barrister in large practice does at the present day. ri 
course, the fights of such men must have been “ squared,” 

“ sold,” or “ crossed,” or “ put up” as a constant and well- irae 
practice. Nevertheless, religious bodies kept their champions, 
and a bishop had his pugil in 1289, who fought for the prelate 
against all and sundry when required, in return for stipend, 
sustenance, and all other necessary matters. And this was the 
origin, too, of the offices of the royal champions, of the Scrivelsby 
Dymocks and the De Frevyles, who got so little of Carlyle’s pity 
in “ Past and Present.” 

This book is, as may be seen, full of interesting matter; but as 
a book it is unfortunately invertebrate. Its elaborate show of 
clear arrangement is chiefly mere show. All the vertebrae may be 
there, but they have not been assembled ; they still rattle separate 
in those bookmaker’s literary paper-bags which Teufelsdréckh 
filched from Oldys. Inconclusive /atonmement is continuous, and 
finally makes a taking subject wearisome.. The phraseology is 
crank, and the style diffuse and obscure. Even a main part of 
the index is unalphabetical. 


TRELAWNY’S “YOUNGER SON.” 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. By Edward John Trelawny. With an 
Introduction by Edward Garnett. Illustrated. (‘‘ Adventure Series.” ) 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890, 

THE “ Adventure Series ” has made a capital start with this book, 

albeit it belongs rather more to the domain of fiction than is 

altogether consistent with the presumable aim of the series. But 
if there is a good deal of fiction in these “ Adventures,” it is at any 
rate fiction which is based on the actual experiences of the writer, 
and the book seems in all essential points a sincere and faithful 

account of the manner in which he sowed his wild oats on a 

French privateer in the Indian Ocean. Certainly that operation 

of husbandry has often been conducted in a more unworthy 

fashion than Trelawny’s—never with a wilder and more reck- 
less energy. He tells the story of it in a manner which 
has serious literary faults—in this respect the “Adventures” 
will disappoint readers who have delighted in his “ Records of 
Shelley and Byron”—but which is never wanting in vigour 
and picturesqueness, and the reader's interest is held from first to 
last. The greatest blot upon the book is the writer’s addiction to 
the revolutionary cant so prevalent in his young days ; we are 
glad to have his story, but we do not care to be reminded so often 
of the comprehensive and highly. unfavourable views which he 
took of “kings,” “ priests,” “lords,” &c., especially since these 
enemies of the race do not appear to have ever given him the 
slightest personal cause of resentment. If they were all that 
his fancy painted them—and indeed they have at times been 
rather hard to tolerate—we should stil! object to their presence in 

Trelawny’s “ Adventures ” as gross irrelevances ; and the editor 

who will some day cut them out will do the book a service. 

Mr. Edward Garnett has written his introduction with suffi- 
cient discrimination and sufficient sympathy, and tells the reader 
just what he wants to know. Perhaps the quality of discrimina- 
tion‘is a little wanting in the odd excuse he makes for Trelawny’s 
vindictive treatment of Mrs. Shelley—the woman whom he had 
vainly endeavoured to make his wife—in the appendix to the 
“Record of Shelley and Byron.” “This unfortunate appendix,” 
writes (rather awkwardly) Mr. Garnett, “ was not, however, pub- 
lished till age had perhaps left Trelawny few indeed of some of 
the things he believed in in 1858. His asperity can be excused in 
a man of eighty-six.” Is increasing asperity a “ note” of old age? 
The book is well brought out, though we note some recurring 
misspellings of Oriental and technical terms. We are particularly 
grateful for the three portraits of Trelawny, 
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THE HERIOTS. 


Tue Heriots. By Sir Henry Cunningham. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Three vols. 1890. 


“] should pronounce unhesitatingly for unhappiness,” said 


| Mrs. Pygmalion ; “ Mr. de Reuzi’s portrait of the happy mother 


WE are glad to welcome home the delightful author of “Chronicles | 


of Dustypore” and “The Ceruleans.” In those books the scenes 
were almost exclusively laid in India ; and of Anglo-Indian life 


it may be safely said that the interest taken in its details by | 
those who have lived it is only surpassed by the stony indif- | 


ference of those who have not. Sir Henry Cunningham doubtless 
retains his interest in India, and long may he do so! But in 
“The Heriots” he has given her the cut direct, for the name of that 
great dependency is not so much as mentioned in any one of the 
three volumes. The story begins and ends in an English country- 
house, and its most exciting scenes take place in London. The 


quite haunts me.” 
“ Naturally,” said Pygmalion— 


‘** What is your sex's earliest, latest care, 
Your heart's supreme ambition? To be fair.” 


“ This is horrible,” said Mrs. Valentine. “ Let us go away and 
cultivate a little unhappiness by ourselves. One remark I will 
make in retreating—if beauty depends on conjugal unhappiness 
many of us ought to be a great deal prettier than we are.” 

We find several of these lively people re-assembled one Sunday 
later in the story on Mr. Cosmo’s steam-launch on their way to 
Mr. Cosmo’s Thames villa, near which they are to picnic in the 


| woods. Mr. Cosmo is rich, cynical, and a past master in the art 


London of Sir Henry Cunningham is a more charming place than | 


it perhaps appears to some more habitual cockneys. In it the 
sky seems blue, and the air clear—pretty women, and not only 
pretty, but witty women abound ; agreeable men are also not 
scarce, and even the eminent Q.C.’s and devoted M.P.’s have 
plenty of leisure to “drop in,” and are not too jaded to be 
amusing when they do so. All these diverting personages really 
appear to enjoy their social existence, in spite of the contretemps 
which occasionally eclipse their gaiety. Sir Henry Cunningham’s 
method requires that his men and women should be brilliant 
talkers. “The Heriots” is a novel of conversation in which 


Wit and Repartee play almost as important a part as Character | 


and Plot. 

Olivia Hildyard, the heroine, is a delightful girl, beautiful, tender- 
hearted, high-spirited, and with abundance of esprit ; we follow 
her through her various vicissitudes with a growing affection. 
We have no intention of revealing the plot of “ The Heriots,” and 
will leave to the public the pleasant task of finding it out, but we 
cannot resist a few quotations, which will show both what good 
things Sir Henry Cunningham’s characters say to one another, 
and also that his novel has its serious as well as its light-hearted 
side, and that a genuine vein of deep and refined feeling is occa- 
sionally touched. Our first quotation is from the talk round a dinner 
table, where are assembled, among others a fashionable beauty, 
Mrs. Backhouse; a distinguished Q.C., Mr. Stonehouse ; Mr. 
Pyginalion “a power in the world of art !” and de Reuzi (a notable 
character in the book), the brilliant young political millionaire. 
The subject of their conversation is the well-worn, but ever in- 
teresting, one of marriage, and Mrs. Backhouse has just suggested 
that the wives of the greatest men ought to be the happiest 
women. “No,” said de Reuzi, with enthusiasm ; “ the happy 
woman is lost to society ; she ruins her husband and herself. The 
first condition of social brillancy is domestic gloom. The modern 
enchantress must have some high lonely tower where she ‘ may oft 
outwatch the Bear’; that is a dull country house and a conjugal 
bear, who goes to bed at ten o’clock. Like the dying dolphin of the 
Roman banquet, the suffering woman wears a thousand lovely hues. 
She is brilliant, she is tender, she is sympathetic, she is deliciously 


confidential, she is eloquently reticent. Once happy, she loses | 


the wish to charm, and, with the wish, the power. She basks in 
the stupefying sunshine of conjugal felicity ; she becomes mute 
and insensate like Mrs. Milton; she has a nursery full of horrid 
little pledges of love ; the clink of teacups and the warbling of 
babies fill her ears; nurses and governesses bound her horizon ; 
she loses her care for society, the world ; she loses her ambition ; 
she loses her figure ; she becomes a little dump, or expands, under 
the fostering influences of domestic bliss, into the elephantine ; 
she goes ‘stretching many a rood, like the Miltonic Satan, all 
the vast fabric palpitating with affection.” 

“Stop, stop,” cried Mrs. Valentine; “all of us here are 
extremely happy. Do you dare to tell us that we are all the 
horrid things you mention, or ever will be?” 

“ Every law has its exceptions,” said de Reuzi, “and this law 
has three charming ones to-night. Besides, it is the prerogative 
of genius to obey no law.” 

“What a dreadful law, though,” said Mrs. Backhouse, “ if one 
happened not to be one of the exceptions, and what an em- 
barrassing alternative if one had to choose.” 








of luxury. Besides Mrs. Backhouse and De Reuzi the charming 
Olivia is there, a duke whose admiration at once places a 
woman beyond criticism, a newly imported and very impertinent 
American heiress, and Mrs. Araby a “certificated wit” with a 
venomous tongue. Poor Olivia, who is about to make the most 
brilliant match of the season, feels chilled by the cynical gaiety of 
her companions, and the conviction that she is on the eve of 
making a terrible mistake becomes momentarily more acute. 
After the pic-nic a storm obliges Mrs. Cosmo’s friends to seek 
shelter in a little church close by. What follows is best told in 
the author's own words. 

“The humble ritual progressed despite the crash of thunder, 

and the pelting rain outside. . . . The silence, the safety, the 
solitude, struck upon Olivia’s senses with a sudden feeling 
of exquisite relief. . Priest and people knelt to pray. To 
pray! Was prayer, then, still an employment for reason- 
able beings? Is there still a world where the un- 
seen, the invisible, the intangible, the aspirations of pious 
souls seeking for good, struggling through imperfection and 
failure towards its attainment, the patient fortitude of the 
unhappy, the penitent’s self-searchings, the martyr’s enthusiasm, 
are actual living forces, not the mere fictions of half-crazed 
brains, the joke of cynics, the contempt of philosophers ? ‘ 
Is religion a reality? And if a reality, what were the 
people among whom Olivia’s lot was now cast? What was he to 
whose care she was about to commit herself, body and soul? . 
A sudden light shone in upon her, and lit up her soul with the 
radiance of hope. . . . “ Leave this land of false enchantment,” 
a universal monitor seemed to cry, “you will need courage, 
strength, heroism. Be courageous, heroic.” The thought spread 
over Olivia’s mind like some welcome stream flowing on to the 
parched soil, carrying with it refreshment, renovation, life. De- 
liverance was still achievable... . Her fate was still in her 
own hands. . . . The storm was over.. . . The party became 
very merry as they steamed down the river to Cosmo’s 
villa... . M. Duc delivered his famous monologue, ‘ L’homme 
qui pleure,” with inimitable verve. Dodo produced his banjo, 
and sang a comic song which Teresa had rendered celebrated 
at the Palais-Royal, and which this enterprising young gentle- 
man had gone to Paris on purpose to learn. It was his chef- 
d@aeuvre—‘ Pst pst, m’amie!’—it was lively, it was rollicking, and 
it was audacious ; it went far, a little too far, perhaps. . . . 

“*Dodo’s performance, said the Duke, ‘had but a single 
fault, and a good one—it was too short.’ 

““Tt was broader than it was long, said Florian; ‘the 
fashionable shape for comic songs. I vote that we encore it.’ 

“ Olivia, little disturbed by the surrounding hilarity, sat peace- 
fully in the gloom, buried in her own thoughts, and enjoying an 
inward cheerfulness that was all her own.” 

“The Heriots” is, happily, not a novel with a purpose. It 
does not assail the truth of Christianity, or even so much as 
question the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, but for all that it 
produces an effect on the reader's mind, and favours the belief 
that Purity and Goodness are better possessions than allotments 
in “ going” companies and villas on the Thames. And it teaches 
this gratifying lesson amidst a whirl of talk and society. It is 
cleverly done. 

It was the opinion of the brilliant author of “ Headlong Hall” 
that the whole duty of a novelist was to bring twelve men round a 
dinner-table, buzz the bottle, and let them talk. It was not sucha 
bad conception. The author of “The Heriots” in his love of de- 
scribing talk and skill in doing so reminds us of Peacock, also of 
the witty author of “The Bachelor of the Albany” and “ The 
Falcon Family,” famous novels in their day; but Sir Henry 
Cunningham has managed to do what neither Peacock nor Savage 
ever did, touch the heart and kindle the fancy. People will do 
well to read “ The Heriots.” 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir was a happy thought to add to the “‘ Minerva Library ” John Forster’s 
** Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith,” with the quaint and humorous 
illustrations, drawn more than forty years ago for the work, by Stanfield, 
Maclise, Hamerton, Leech, and Doyle. The present reprint is from 
the fourth edition, which appeared at the beginning of 1863, and the 
doggerel lines in which the work was dedicated to Charles Dickens 
duly appear. Forster took infinite pains with this biography—indeed, 
he only published it after an ‘‘unwearied process of re-writing, which 
extended even to a twelfth revision;” and he has his reward in 
the fact that his somewhat stilted and grandiloquent book still 
holds the field as the most adequate though not the most brilliant 
account of that battle for bread at the point of the pen which Goldsmith 
waged with fitful energy. In spite of his laborious research, Forster 
fell into error in respect to some of the landmarks of Goldsmith’s story, 
and this is duly pointed out by Mr. Bettany in his ‘“‘ biographical 
sketch of the author” which forms the preface to this cheap and 
welcome edition of a meritorious book. With all his learning and 
sympathy, John Forster was too prosperous, and, if we may hint it, 
too pompous—in spite of that kindliness of heart which his friends 
extolled—ever to get into touch with a light-hearted unhappy man of 
genius like Oliver Goldsmith. 


In an unpretending but brightly written volume of travel entitled 
**West-Nor’-West,” Mrs. Saxby gives an attractive picture of a recent 
pilgrimage to Canada. We gather that the journey was undertaken 
in order that the writer might judge for herself as to the chances 
offered in the Dominion to girls and women of earning an honest 
livelihood amid free and happy surroundings. Mrs. Saxby travelled 
far and wide, and made herself intimately acquainted with the social 
condition of the Colony; and she writes in a lively, practical, 
common-sense fashion concerning a subject which evidently lies 
very near her heart. Respectable women find no lack of 
employment, especially if they are fond of a country life, and are 
willing to settle in prairie homes. Not merely domestic servants are 
needed ; but educated girls of the governess class, with whom the battle 
of life so often runs hard in England, have little to fear in Canada. 
About British Columbia, Mrs. Saxby speaks in enthusiastic terms, but 
everywhere she supports her statements by an appeal to well-ascertained 
facts. There is plenty of sound advice in the book, and as it is pleasantly 
and not too obtrusively given, there is all the more likelihood that those 
whom it most concerns will not disdain it. 

Mr. Wilkins, of the London Missionary Society—well known, doubtless, 
to many of our readers by an elaborate work on Modern Hinduism—has 
just brought out a cheap edition of his deservedly popular book descriptive 
of ‘* Daily Life and Work in India.” Ina simple, modest fashion, Mr. 
Wilkins depicts the manners and customs of the rank and file of the people, 
and gives an interesting account of the Hindu temples and holy places, as 
well as of many aspects of Eastern life and civilisation which are far removed 
from Western thought and knowledge. The book is the outcome of real ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and it is marked not merely by adequate inform- 
ation, but the kind of sympathy which enables its author vividly to interpret 
to English readers the scenes with which he was familiar, and the society 
in which he mixed as a missionary in the East. There is no parade of 
learning in the book, but nevertheless, on almost every page, statements 
are made which show how completely at home the author is with the 
strangely diversified classes amongst whom his lot for many years was 
cast. 


Mr. Eric Mackay, who is favourably known by his ‘‘ Love Letters of 
a Violinist,” has just published ‘* A Lover’s Litanies, and other Poems ” 
—a volume of sentimental verse of more than average but not excep- 
tional merit. Weare somewhat surprised to find these poems included 
in the ** Lotos” series, since Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. de- 
clared at the outset—and they reprint their aspirations at the end of 
this book—that it would be their aim to make this group of works 
a ‘*Pantheon of Literature which should contain nothing but gems 
of the finest quality ;” and, with all respect to Mr. Mackay, these 
poems certainly are not ‘‘gems of the finest quality,” and the 
book, moreover, is distinctly inferior to its predecessors in the 
same series. There is too much sweetness in the book, and 
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too little strength; Mr. Mackay knows how to write melodious 
but highly coloured verse, but we cannot say that we are in the least 
degree impressed with the quality and the range of his thought, and there 
is a good deal of foolish affectation in the methods of his expression. 
He seems, however, to have a genuine love for the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and there are some charming transcripts from Nature 
in the volume. Nevertheless, ‘‘ A Lover’s Litanies” does not, in our 
thinking, touch the level of good poetry. 

Another volume of erotic verse of the feeble and flowery order is “‘ Ivy 
and Passion-Flower,” a little volume for which Mr. Gerard Bendall is 
responsible. Most of these verses read as if they had been written for 
valentines, and abound in silly compliments, expressed with more ardour 
than skill. It is only fair to add that when Mr. Bendall escapes into the 
open air, and looks at the sunset or a winter landscape, he shows that he 
has the eye of an artist; the literary outcome of his communion with 


Nature is vastly more satisfactory than the gushing exuberance of his 
more fevered moods. 


In a volume of some two hundred and fifty pages Mr. Alexander 
Watt undertakes to explain ‘‘ The Art of Paper-making,” and he con- 
trives to make the subject—with the help of numerous illustrations and 
diagrams—not only intelligible, but interesting to the general reader. In 
these twenty chapters a full account will be found of the materials used 
in paper-making, and the various processes employed in its manufacture 
by hand and by machinery. ‘The mysteries of bleaching, loading, 
sizing, calendering, and finishing different kinds of paper are lucidly 
described ; and the book is a practical guide to the manufacture of 
that article from rags, esparto grass, wood-pulp, straw, jute, and 
other fibres. Formerly the chief substances employed for the manu- 
facture of paper were linen and cotton rags, flax and hemp waste ; 
now, however, the raw materials used number upwards of fifty, and in 
the list occur such unlikely things as bean-stalks, fern-leaves, 
peat, wood-shavings, mulberry bark, beetroot refuse, heather, 
binders’ clippings, &c. The book is provided with a _ good 
index, and Mr. Watt has not forgotten to add a list of works relating 
to paper manufacture. We congratulate him on the manner in which 
he has managed to steer clear of what he terms ‘‘ unexplained techni- 
calities” in this capital exposition of a difficult and complex art. 


The wide and deserved popularity of ‘* Micah Clarke” has led to 
the publication in volume-form of the scattered shorter stories of Dr. 
Conan Doyle. The book in question, ‘* The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales,” consists for the most part of imaginative sketches 
of life and adventure, contributed to the pages of the Cornhill, 
Temple Bar, Cassells Magazine, and other well-known maga- 
zines. These ten stories are of varying degrees of merit, but none 
of them were unworthy of republication, whilst two or three are 
singularly graphic, unconventional, and imaginative. It is sometimes 
hard on a man who has won at a stroke by a novel a great reputation, 
to drag to the light of day his tentative efforts in fiction, but Dr. Conan 
Doyle's earlier stories, at all events as represented in this collection, 
had from the outset a certain air of distinction as well as promise 
about them. Occasionally, however, notwithstanding their unmistakable 
freshness and power, there is considerable lack of finish about 
them; and also an absence of what may be termed the artistic sense 
of proportion. 
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